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In thousands of business offices, 
you'll find one National Accounting 
Machine and one operator handling 
all accounting work: accounts 
receivable, accounts payable, cost 
records, sales analysis, commission 
statements, stock records, general 
ledger, property accounting, expense 
distribution, government reports — 
and payroll! 

And many large concerns use bat- 


teries of these machines, assigning 
several to a specific type of work. 
Serving both large and small con- 
cerns, this most flexible of all ac- 
counting machines often repays the 
entire investment within one year. 
This is but one of the complete 
National line. Ask your nearby 
National representative to show you 
the savings you can expect from a 
National Mechanized System. 





"Certainly saves us 
money by handling 
everything on 
one machine! 


*Get this FREE 20- 
page booklet, How 
to Save Money on 
Your Accounting, 
from your local 
National representa- 
tive, or write to 

The National Cash 
Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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SIDE LINES 


Toothpaste Squeeze 


MaGaAZINE READERS are accustomed to 
reading only stories that “jell.” These 
are the results of only a portion of our 
editorial effort. Mixed with this jour- 
nalistic ambergris is no end of flotsam 
and jetsam that we try to keep. from 
cluttering up the pages of Forbes. 

One bit of flotsam started over a 
druggist’s counter. A ForBEs man, cas- 
ually asked the clerk how ammoniated 
toothpaste and powders were selling. 

The clerk leaned on the counter, 
drew down the corners of his mouth, 
and shook his head. “Naaa,” he volun- 
teered, “they're no good. Nobody buys 
‘em. People expect too much. ther buy 
the ammoniates one week, and 
still have their cavities the next w 
they think they've been gypped.” 

A little amazed, the Forses map 
picked up his change and left the store. 
After all the promotional hoopla, could 
it be that ammoniateds aren't cage 

Back at his desk, the reporter 
Lever Bros. Was Pepsodent elated over 
the crushing of ammoniated competi- 
tion? Or immersed in ammoniated 
gloom? They were neither. 

But the managing editor of a trade 
journal didn’t know—nor did his charm- 
ing research assistant. Next target: na- 
tional wholesalers, “sure to know.” 

The first house knew that there 
weren't any startling swings “one way 
or the other.” Another was very chum- 
my, but had nothing to say that might 
conceivably whet an editorial appetite. 
The “old timers” were in there pitch- 
ing, had never been seriously affected 
by the ammos. But look, fella, why not 
give ms a a ring? They put out both; 
surely “they'd know.” 

“What about it?” the Forses map 
asked Colgate. “Your company makes 
both—what’s the trend?” 

“We don’t know,” reported Colgate. 
“The advertising campaign for our am- 
mo paste started the latter part of July; 
it takes our salesmen three months to 
hit all the outlets, and although they've 
hit them once since the we 
started, it takes more than that to o 
serve any trends. We'll know more 
about it in a couple of months. You 
know, ammoniated’s initial publicity 
plugged powders; now powders have 
never been more than 20% of total 
dentrifrice sales, so that ammo boys 
didn’t put their best foot forward.” 

“Uh-huh,” mumbled your reporter. 
“Nothing startling, then, eh?” 

“Nope, nothing startling.” 











It was 5° below when the Furnace let go 
... but Nickel Welding Rod filled the gap! 


It looked like a long cold spell for the 
Fergusons when their furnace gave out. 
And on top of that, a whopping big bill 
for a new unit. 


No wonder they looked glum when 
they called in the burner serviceman. He 
phoned me, and I highballed right over. 


When I got there, the bitter cold had 
begun to seep into the house, so I worked 
fast. 


I'm a “neighborhood” welder. That's a 
fairly new kind of business, but a lot of 
us have started up since the war. And 
we've found plenty to do, with so many 
kinds of equipment wearing out and 
breaking down, and new replacements 
often impossible to buy. I'd done two, 
three furnace jobs for that serviceman be- 
fore, which brings me back to the Fer- 
gusons. 


Now you take a cast iron furnace. When 
a section lets go, either you face a long 
tear-down-and-replacement job...or a 
whole new unit. But with my portable 
welding outfit and a few Ni-Rod welding 
rods, I had the repair finished in jigtime. 


I'd like to suggest to you, to any home 
owner, get acquainted with your local 
welder. He can make a lot of repairs right 
on the job. And there’s hardly anything 
made of cast iron he can’t repair when he 
uses Ni-Rod, the Nickel Welding Rod. 


* * * 


You know Nickel as your “Unseen 
Friend.” And what a friend it is when it 
helps you meet an emergency. There are 
countless ways Nickel is serving you right 
now. Sometimes it is mixed with other 
metals to provide special properties; some- 
times used in vital but hidden parts; so, 
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more often than not, the Nickel is un- 
seen, its use unsuspected. 


Write for Free Booklet on 
Easy Welding with Ni-Rod 
Shows how easy-handling AC- 
DC NitRod makes machinable 
welds in cast iron or when cast 

tron is welded to steel. Illus- 
trated by photographs with 
descriptions of actual jobs. 

For your free booklet, send a post 
card to Dept. 5z, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM OF SERVICE 
Bic Nickel 
iehieokintes cs ..-Your Unseen Friend 


Forbes 
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——— by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 
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) & new tax law goes on the ‘books, and it might even be Summer. 
pediting revenue legislation should be taken with a grain of 
pogo on legislators, apes} widespread demands for a 


to cutting excise taxes. 


" > taatios won't work is that Administration is committed to a 
cckatt leadership knows. that if excises were cut Congress 
ing more about taxes this year. This would mean adding to deficit 
Ay 1e reductions may cost in lost revenue, and without any com 
uman has. Bret ees , 





















ts ave not. compensated by increases else- 
x this. veto could be overridden. But this 





ocratic leadership will be too 

















a “eistonie odessa fill be stalled, it will take 


aon! complicated and more controversial one-package bill, 
« Present House Ways & Means Committee tax necringh Mer 





: | ion will sak: another month or so, and tax hearings can't start until 
they end. Assume only @ fortnight of Senate tax hearings, and April will be here before 
Senate can act on a 19 amma tax bill. 











Note: Business planners ought to give some consideration to long-shot possibility 
that no tax ‘bill will become law in 1950. It’s unlikely, but it could happen this os 
way: Congress passes a tax bill which does not match increases and reductions; Tru- es 
man vetoes and musters votes to prevent overriding (2/3 necessary to oreretins “ ; 
Congress decides enough is enough and goes home to campaign. aa 


OMN TATIONS BILL—-House Republicans can hardly wait for one vote that won't 
be takes po ic} months. “It will come when the House Appropriations Committee completes 
its labors ‘and brings its one-package funds to a floor vote. For first time, appropria- 
tions bills are being bundled up into one, with idea that at legislators will get some 


idea of overall spending. 


Just before final vote on passage will come usual minority motion to recommit bill 
to committee, with instructions to pare spending total so as to balance budget. Every 
House member will then have to go on record either for or against a balanced budget. 
Either way, GOP strategists figure, they'll win. If Democrats vote for an unbalanced 
budget, it's good campaign ammmition. If vote is for balanced budget, GOP gets credit. 








FRACTIONAL COINS=-There are a half-dozen bills pending in Congress to autherize new 
Small coins. Original ‘bill on this subject, dating back 1% years, is House Majority 


have been no greene Bes on any | a a : 
Proponents say new coins ar 


nickel and dime, ee eked aeices mean lost s sales. Soft drink merchand ser 
mate's 208 publishers are among advocates. Opponents claim in-between — } 


urage price increases. Another objection is that ledger sheets have no 
allow for new coins. 


SMALL BUSINESS--New proposed legislation designed to aid small business, pict 
you will be hearing more in coming weeks: ies 
1. Lucas bill--Sponsored by Senate Majority Leader, aim is to liberalize RFC 1 en 
policies; present requirement that RFC loans be "so secured as reasonably t 
sure repayment* would be scrapped in favor of allowing agency to “give mana 
ment skills, past earnings, and prospective earnings consideration over | ecur 
in the form of collateral.* Bill would also allow RFC to back up to 90% of a 
business loan made by a bank, instead of present limit of 70%. = 
Maybank bill--Sponsored by chairman of Senate Banking Come eee bid 
bills were referred, chief “1 is to create new "Small 
aide to President. This $15,v00-a-year man, aided by ¢ by a $14,000 
$12,000 assistants would redefine "an independent small business ent 
make recommendations to Congress for helping little businessmen, 
to it that small business gets its share of government contracts. 


CHEMICALS QUTLOOK--Good business this year for the chemicals industry is fo: 
the Commerce Dept. While demand in ‘50 is not expected to approach peak of 1 


industry output should compare favorably with '49. Industry construction 
cause present plant facilities are udequate to meet anticipated ‘demands. 


CONSTRUCTION BOOM--Another new record for building industry is in prosps 


Greatest annual volume in history, both dollar-wise and physical, is poss! 
elated General Contractors hopes for a near-$30 billion year, including o' 
lion in new construction and about $9 billion in maintenance and repairs. 


The BUSINESS Pipeline 





INVENTORIES Overall trend, reports National Association of Purchasing Ageni 

toward lower industrial inventories, though the pace has slow 
siderably in the last two months. Product availability and prompt delivery elimi 
need to keep more goods on hand than needed for current operating requirements. | 
dition is reflected in buying policies, with forward commitment range reuaining 
a 90-day coverage. Buyers think prices are too unstable for even modest specul 
pect to continue their conservative practice. Slight price increases are e noted 
eral items, mostly ste from higher sts2el costs. 


RAILROADS From standpoint of performance, 1949 witnessed the Dieselization «¢ 
steam railways. Although only 20% of locomotives were Diesel, they had ™ 
edge on the veteran coal burners, powering more gross ton miles in regard to fre 


accounting for twice the number of car miles in passenger service, and 50% more engi 


hours in yard service. . . .« Although ordering of new freight cars practically stopp: 
last fall, giving rise to misgivings, capital expenditures by the roads totall 
ly $1 billion, greater than for any previous year. ¥ 
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lectric range year, makers fool 
year's end, saturation point 
home appliance retailers, who 
“to pinch sales volume of some 


g competitive market t diversification of inventories. 


5 and developing new asarots of o11 supply in the U. S&S. ata 
: Lo over production, but replacement costs run about five times 
ater + clas in pre-war years. This expense is an important factor to consider in pres- 
t as well as future financial returns. Generally, the industry is producing 011 dis- 
d in earlier years when 011 finding costs were low. Now, for every dollar's worth 
, out of the ground, five must be put back as replacement costs. . .. No need is 
2 in the next few years for commercial production of synthetic fuels--there's a 
glow production capacity of 700,000 barrels daily. 


Apparent stabilization of our ocean-going fleet is indicated by a net gain 
. of only 46 vessels in 1949. Present strength: 736 passenger and passenger- 
@argo vessels, 470 tankers, with combined tonnage of 14,300,000. Although our sea-borne 
trade increased, share carried by these ships declined 6%.in dry cargo exports, 7% in 
ty imports, 1% in tanker imports. Only boost--9% in tanker exports. 


Depressed coal production is dealing industry researchers a vital hurt. 1950 
budget for Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., set at’ $405,000, is $110,000 less 


th an previous year. Crganization’s income depends upon contributions of its members 
; i upon their production. 


High operating costs, plus increased competition from other fabrics, continue 
the post-war squeeze of the woolen industry. With cloth manufacturers dependent 
n foreign wool, current upturn in world prices marks another turn of the screw and 
epics any hope of cheaper clothing. Even so, the cost of wool is a relatively minor 
‘A in the retail price of a garment. In a $50 suit, the wool used represents less than 
> % of the sales price. In View of high labor costs, only hope for price reductions lies 
in more efficient pee Peneri ne and distributing processes. 


We're still ‘thrifty: assets of the nation's 531 mutual savings banks gained $1 
billion in 1949, the fourth post-war boost. Record deposit gain of $887 mil- 
#2 Bion, plus a $117 million rise in surplus, did the job. Present box-score: total de- 
‘posits, $19,287,000,000. Funds placed during year: $899 million in mortgage loans, $197 
'@illion in corporate and municipal securities. 


NSTRUCTION Atomization of the mortgage market continues apace with the proposed 

. midd) e-income housing bill of Sen. Maybank. Instead of a general pool of 
Shea money obtained from individual savings and channeled into various types of 

| mortgages, s number of mutually exclusive markets are being fashioned by the federal gov- 
' ernment, each to serve a special need. 


The Douglas fir region in the Pacific Northwest maintained its position in 1949 
asthe country’s most important lumber producing section, accounting for 28% 
"of the nation’s lumber cut. . . . The industry, recovering from last mid-year's sales dip, 
@Xpects to make a better showing in the conte months. Stimulants: heavy housing and 
niture demands, plus exports. 


“construction, edging downward 10% in recent months, is encour- 
ders. With an estimated 43 million cars and trucks rolling along 
to meet this traffic is in high gear, the total of federal, 

ng $5 billion in 1949; 15,000 miles of roads are still 


: ‘other 1,500 miles of iy needed traffic lanes. 
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COMPARE THE WORLD’S 


new products. ..new prices 


Never before has it been so important 
for all businessmen to reconsider their 
sources of supply. For both buyers and 
sellers, whether engaged in domestic 
or in international trade, recent 
changes in currency values have 
created new areas of competition. 


At the C.I.T.F. you can see and 
compare the competitive goods of ” 
many nations... arrayed side by side 
in trade groupings . . . priced so you 
can quickly assay relative values. 

Choose this convenient, economical 
way to find out where your money 
buys the most. Arrange now to attend 
the Canadian International Trade Fair 


in 1950. 


For detailed information please address enquiries to your 
nearest Canadian Trade Representative (stationed in 
Washington, New York City, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco) or write directly to 
THE ADMINISTRATOR 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Exhibition Park, Toronto, Canada 














Canadian International 


inane hair 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 
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Strikes, and threats of strikes, “ere 
causing concern. 


Eft bepning be 
lines. : 


New Deal and Fair Deal have thrived 


on “emergencies.” 


Re Ee 
backfire. 


Striking coal miners are cutting thet 
own throats. “A 


More and more coal users are turning 
to other fuels. 


Plugging tax loopholes ts desirable, tat 
oe ee ae en 


It is not a substitute for cutting aa 
ernment costs, the No. 1 business of 


Congress. 


Delay in cutting excise taxes is slowing 
sales of products affected. 


Good news for consumers: Living costs 
show a slight decline. 


Will the “H" bomb bring Russia to ber 
senses? 


Force is the only thing aggressive dic- 
tators respect. 


“Veterans Organize to Fight Commv- 
nism.” Cood. 


More groups should emulate them. 


Which road for Britain? Feb. 23 Is e 
crucial dete. 


The issue: Can the welfare state be bet- 


ter managed by a Labor or a Conserva- 
tive Government? 


Top-notch salesmen have no trouble 
finding jobs. 


Western European countries cre reluc- 
tant to integrate their economies. 


Trade barriers must be broken down if 
ECA is to achieve its purpose. 


Huge farm surpluses may cause break- 
down in whole agricultural program. 


Why not send surplus crops to hungry 
nations instead of destroying them? 


Well-fed people do not become Com- 
munists! 


Forbes, , 





AWalemey-tmeyi 


American economic life 
is common-carrier 
transportation 
by rail— 


the only form of transportation which can 
and does handle anything, anywhere, anytime, 


in any quantity, for anyone. 


For such service at its best—Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly ing things_ better! 
February 15, 1950 i) 





“HAPPY LANDING” 


IT&T says it with instruments—in 13 countries! 


Tue wortp over, [T&T is helping to improve airline schedule 
reliability in unfavorable weather conditions. The IT & T instrument 
landing system—known as ILS-2 and made by Federal Telephone 
and Radio Corporation, an I T & 'T manufacturing associate— 
provides improved course stability during the approach, due to 
redesigned localizer and glide slope antenna... . remote monitoring 
and control of equipment . .. and other improvements 
made possible through intensive post-war development. 
Result: cleaner courses, cleaner approaches, fewer “missed 
approaches”, simplified instrument landings, permitting routine 
operation of aircraft in all but the most adverse weather. 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Fact and Comment | 


by MALCOLM FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


THE BIGGER THEY ARE—— 


Kadio Corporation of America is Big Business, but some 
of its experiences in recent years should satisfy even Attor- 
aey-General McGrath that in a free economy mere bigness 
sno guarantee of success, no insurance that business Davids 
can't compete with business Goliaths. 

In three important phases of its operations RCA has 
been the Maypole around which nimbler competitors have 
been dancing circles—the recording field, radio programing, 
and TV set designing and selling. 

Wherf Columbia launched their long-playing records, they 
put out a product that was basically sound in its appeal— 
without changing, a listener gets up to 50 minutes of music 
om an unbreakable record. RCA rushed forth with pretty- 
looking but tiny records at still another speed. After many 
costly months they are now starting to turn out records at 
the new, sensible Columbia speed and size. Almost every 
recording firm quickly adopted Columbia’s LPs, hardly a 
handful used RCA’s 45s. There was simply not enough 
demand for them. Columbia had a more useful product. 

RCA invested millions backing the wrong horse; they 
have lost recording artists to the competition, and lost 
phonograph sales because their sets didn’t incorporate LP 
speeds, only their own and the old standard speed. They 
were beaten to the punch with a better product, and 
instead of quickly following suit, they apparently tried by 
theer size to put over something less effective. They lost. 

In the radio field, their broadcasting subsidiary NBC for 
years has been the leader from every point of view. But 
CBS, under the driving dynamism of Bill Paley, decided 
playing second fiddle wasn’t necessary. Figuring that the 
best programs gave a radio station the biggest audience, 
the most revenue, and the money to improve the network, 
he went after the best programs. RCA’s NBC found their 
top stars wangled away. At last reading, all the accepted 
surveys showed CBS now has by far most of the popular 
programs, a position NBC enjoyed for years. Now NBC 
must struggle to develop new stars, new programs, which 
will cost money. Paley gambled—but, I think, soundly, and 
again CBS seems to have won. 

Look at TV. I doubt if any company in the field has 
done more research than RCA. But smart, fast-moving 
Philco got off to a flying start in making and selling sets. 
And in the last couple of years Siragusa’s Admiral Corpora- 
tion has done likewise. RCA now ranks with the tops— 
where they belong—but their initial merchandising seemed 
low, ponderous. Their first sets, I thought, were poor- 
looking. The engineering and research may have been su- 
perior, but the public likes a piece of furniture to look 
attractive. In merchandising marts, hiding lights under 
bushel baskets won't sell anything but bushel baskets. 

RCA is a big company; it has many able men. David 
Samoff didn’t build that giant the easy way. But mere 
bigness is no security against competition. What made 
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America great, what will keep her great is a free enterprise 
system, where the pay-off is for applied brain-power that 
produces a better product at less cost to the public. 


SAWYER WORKING HARD, ABLY 


When Charles Sawyer was appointed Secretary of Com 
merce by President Truman, many businessmen felt the 
Administration was merely handing a plum to a deserving 
Democrat who was influential in the politically-important 
state of Ohio. They had long since lost hope that the De 
partment of Commerce would represent in top policy-mak- 
ing channels the views, the’ problems of American business. 

But Sawyer has tackled his job aggressively, intelligently. 
He has restored this important Cabinet post to importance. 
He has tirelessly traveled the country, talked to hundreds 
of big and little businessmen, interpreted as best he could 
Administration thinking and, in turn, has carried into high 
councils the thoughts he has absorbed from businessmen 
throughout the nation. 

Instead of basking in the prerogatives of high office, ow 
present Secretary of Commerce is busy doing a vital job 
well. I hope, in the maelstrom of Washington intrigue, that 
his voice is heard, that his hard work and knowledge are 
not ignored. 


MANAGEMENTS AND RATINGS 


Managements’ response to Forses rating of 149 maju: 
corporations [Jan. 1] has been intensely interesting, and ip 
many cases most revealing. Some of the letters appeared in 
the last issue, more in this issue. From the multitude of 
reactions that have streamed in on us from many directions, 
one point emerges clearly: most companies are eager to 
overcome their weaknesses. Even many that scored com- 
paratively well asked what our surveys had turned up of a 
critical nature. Plainly, most big companies don’t suffer 
from complacency in their managements. 

A number, of course, were mad. Some because they felt 
we were wrong or inadequately informed; others because 
they thought we “had a nerve” presuming to score them. 
And, in some instances, we apparently were wrong. 

For two hours I had a most enlightening talk with 
Howard Young, frank and forceful president of American 
Zinc, Lead and Smelting. They got punk scores across the 
line. He asked how we arrived at them. I read him report 
after report from a variety of responsible, important sources 
that were pretty strong stuff for a company president to 
take. In turn, he analyzed them one by one and developed 
the soundness or lack of it behind each. He agreed that 
the fact so many influential channels seemed to have mis- 
information was in itself a serious criticism of company 
policy. And we had to admit that his facts were convincing 
answers to our sources. We both learned. 

There is every indication that our ratings next year will 
be broader based, more inclusive, and more conclusive. 





FAIRLESS SPEAKS OUT 


It was a great day for all stockholders when the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report summoned Ben Fair- 
less, able helmsman of giant U. S. Steel, to testify on the 
recent price advances for steel. These raises have heen the 
subject of considerable criticism, particularly in Washing- 
ton. The hearing provided Fairless with a front-page back- 
drop for some straight-from-the-shoulder talking. Said he, 
explaining that the company had no objection to pension 
and insurance benefits: “We favor them, but the company’s 
earnings are not sufficient to permit us to absorb the large 
cost involved. That is the reason we raised prices.” 

As to meeting the cost of pensions by cutting dividends, 
Mr. Fairless declared: 


We did not believe in December, nor do we believe now 
that there is any good reasan why we should sacrifice the 
ineome of stockholders and the interests of the business as a 
whole in order to provide additional benefits for our employees. 
Stockholders—the company has 240,000—as well as employees are 


entitled to consideration when determinations are made as 
how the enterprise is to be operated. 


As to meeting the new costs from unusually high 1949 
profits, Mr. Fairless said: 


I cannot agree with about profits in our cor 
poration or in the steel industry based on one-quarter or one 
half year earnings at an extraordinary high rate ef production. 
Nor can I agree with those who think we should borrow 
term money to replace—I did not say expand, I said replace- 
existing facilities. If there is any certain way to ruin or liquidate 
a business, that is it. 


All of which seems reasonable, commonsensible. Wasb- 
ington “theory boys” have yet to show how costs can be 
raised without raising prices. Reasonable profits fuel the 
whole system; without some profit you have no free econ 
omy, and with no free economy you have no individual 
freedoms. 

Seems simple, but apparently hard for some people to 
understand. 





MY SONS—AND YOURS 


The following, from John L. Collyer, president of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., is self-explanatory: 
Dear B. C.: 

Yesterday I spoke at a meeting of the Cornell Club of Cleve- 
land which was attended by some 175 Cornell Alumni, under- 


graduates and sons of Cornell Alumni who desire to enter the 
_ Gntwersity. 


My fellow-speaker on this occasion was Floyd Roy Newman 
of the Class of 1912 at Cornell. His remarks, which were ex- 
tremely appropriate, contained the attached statement “My Sons 
—and Yours,” which Floyd explained was written by you in 1934. 
He had kept # all these years, and it seems to me that it is as 
factual today as when it was written. Perhaps you should repub- 
lish it. 


Here is the editorial: 

[ have four sons, two of them approaching the age when 
they must go out and face the earning of a living. 

President Roosevelt's recently-announced ambition to 
have the Government tee “the security of the home, 
the security of livelihood and the security of social insur- 
ance” causes me to wonder if the prospect of so much 
sheltering, so much safe-guarding, so much financial pro- 
tection, so much paternalism will cause them to discount, 
disregard, despise my teachings. 

I have tried to impress upon them that they must fit 
themselves to make their own way in the world, that they 
must develop self-reliance, that they must cultivate a spirit 
of manly independence, that they must be prepared to 
EARN every penny coming to them, that they must expect 
nothing for nothing in this world. 

To achieve this, I have emphasized that they must be 
studious and industrious, that they must exercise rational 
frugality and self-denial until they have accumulated a 
competency, that they must aspire not only to take care 
of themselves and their dependents, but to acquire means 
to aid generously those who are in need. 

I have warned them against extravagance, ostentation, 
thriftlessness, thoughtlessness, in order that they may escape 
the hardships and humuliations which befall so many in 


old age, explaining that it is infinitely better to be able to 
bestow charity than to be compelled to accept it. 

“Don’t let any professor convince you,” I tell them, “that 
‘the world owes you a living.” Get it firmly into your head 
that it is up to you to fit yourself to earn a living and that 
you will encounter plenty of competition. Don't hesitate 
to sacrifice in the fore part of your life if you hope to fare 
well in the latter part of your life. Rainy days will come. 
Make diligent provision for them.” 

I tell them that, going forth in this spirit, eager to put 
more into the world than they hope to take out of it, and 
possessing unshakable faith in the eternal laws of justice 
and righteousness, they will find life joyous, they will accept 
difficulties as a challenge to their manhood, that, doing the 
right, they will never be tempted to give way to despair, 
but will find their own life increasing in happiness and 
service with the passing years. 

Above all, that they must not be drones, loafers, leaners; 
that they must exert themselves to the utmost to be useful; 
that through self-discipline and self-denial they may reason- 
ably hope to earn the means to practice generosity. 

Now, however, there is dangled before them the prospect 
of an earthly Utopia, ruled by a Santa Claus Government, 
pictured as prepared to shoulder responsibilities which | 
was taught could be and must be discharged only by each 
individual for himself, responsibilities which were portrayed 
not only as inescapable, but as essential to the development 
of sturdy manhood, development of the soul, development 
of sterling character. 

I am somewhat troubled lest my own young men and 
other young men may imbibe the notion that hereafter’ 
there is to be less need for supreme effort, less need for’ 
sacrificing to save, less necessity for self-reliance, less ocea* 
sion to worry over finding work to do in the world or ws 
sweat to perform it unstintedly, less reason for systemati 
striving to provide for old age. 

But perhaps such questionings will prove wholly um- 
warranted.—B. C. Forses. 













Fut this Remarkable Instrument 
to work! 


it’s the most talked- 
about new service in 
industrial lubrication 




















"In less than two hours 
after installation, this 
instrument showed us how 
to increase our produc— 
tion by 18%." 

—Plant Superintendent 


Hundreds of industrial firms including 
leading steel, locomotive, truck, auto- 
mobile, aircraft, tool instrument manu- 
facturers and others are profiting by 
this unique industrial service. There is 
no charge or obligation. Contact the 
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PRODUCTS 


j : 
, office nearest you or write for free book- 
. let at right. 
> A complete line of quality lubricants 
q for industry: 
d : 
e Heavy Duty Motor Oils 
. e Chillo Cutting Oils 
i e Trojan Greases 
4 e Cisco Compounds 
. e D-C Diesel Engine Oils 
e Plant Machinery Oils 
L ry ' The Industrial Heat Prover is a flue gas ana- 
] ¢ Plus two hundred other FREE! lyzer. It tells quickly, accurately and continu- 
b petroleum products ; ously how much fuel is wasted by needlessly 
d This helpful heating excess air . . . and how to correct this 
rt booklet! loss. Send coupon today for more information. 
at 
——o—o——— ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee “+ 
d @ IT | f s Cit1Es SERVICE Or COMPANY i 
/ | Sixty Wall Tower, Room 565 / 
« | New York 5, N. Y. i 
or | Please send me without obligation your new booklet I 
a- | entitled “Combustion Control for Industry.” | 
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ly | Company | 
| Address | 
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NEW SEC CHAIRMAN 


Iowan Harry McDonald, once a singing milkman, 
now raps out the beat for securities sellers 


AN OFT-NOTED paradox of the Truman 
reign is its radical plans and conserva- 
tive appointments. The President's 
speeches sound like an invitation to so- 
cialism, but the men he picks as agency 
heads frequently turn out to be indi- 
viduals of sensible, practical leaning. 
The Snyders, Sawyers, and McCabes 
are just about as strong in number as 
the Tobins and the Keyserlings. 

Last November the sensible phase of 
the talk-this-do-that strategy came into 
play when the Securities and Exchange 
Commission elected Republican, ex-in- 
vestment banker H A. McDonald 
as its chairman, shee ee Edmond M. 
Hanrahan, who resigned to return to 
private law practice. Technically, Presi- 
dent Truman does not name the SEC 
chairman—he merely appoints the com- 
missioners. But the commission, by cus- 


tom, asks for and follows White House 
advice. 


lowa-born Harry McDonald, 
whose ascendancy came as a pleasant 
surprise to the business and financial 
community, is not cast in the smooth 
[vy League Wall Streeter mold nor- 
mally associated with the term “invest- 
ment banker.” Mac likes flashy ties and 
used to sing professionally. At 55, he is 
rather the typical Midwestern business 
man—hearty, friendly, quick-witted, a 
Past Potentate of the Detroit Moslem 
Shrine. A big man, well set up, he uses 
pince-nez glasses for reading because 
he doesn’t like the way spectacles crease 
his side-burns. 

Investment experience for McDonald 
dates back to 1932, when he founded 
McDonald, Moore & Hayes, Inc., in De- 
troit. Harry McDonald remained as 
senior partner until March, 1947, when 
he resigned to accept a five-year term 
with the SEC. Before 1932 he was the 
McDonald of Detroit’s McDonald 
Creameries and became known as the 
“singing milkman,” a nick-name which 
has stuck with him ever since. Singing, 
he insists, was just an avocation—but it 
helped pay his way through school and 
made him a local celebrity when he 
sang oratorios with the Detroit Sym- 
phony. Now he just sings to be so- 
ciable—at the drop of a hat. 

The organization he now heads at 
$15,000 a year has some 1,100 em- 
ployees, works on a budget of just un- 
der $6 million and regulates the securi- 
ties industry. It seeks to protect the 
investing public against fraud in the 
issuance of new securities or the ma- 
nipulation of outstanding ones; presides 





over break-up of the super holding 
companies given the axe by the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935; 
regulates investment companies and ad- 
visors, has a finger in a sizable number 
of corporate reorganizations. According 
to a Hoover Committee task force, the 
agency is an “outstanding example of 
the independent commission at its best.” 
But SEC has its detractors. One is 
Cyrus Eaton, Cleveland financier, who 
testified last year that it has grown into 
a “vast bureaucracy swarming with law- 
ers and technicians who seemingly 
toe dedicated themselves to prevent- 
ing American industry from financing 
itself by selling its securities publicly to 
individual investors.” Eaton is by no 
means an impartial observer. The SEC 
has been on his neck for two years try- 
ing to find out more about his part in 
the ill-fated Kaiser-Frazer stock issue 
which back-fired and collapsed in Jan- 
uary, 1948. 
‘ The investment fraternity as a whole 
seems to accept the SEC as quite nec- 
essary to the smooth functioning of the 
capital market, though there is fear in 
some quarters that the organization 
plans to tie a benevolent and regulatory 
string around every operation remotely 
connected with the securities business 
—with no guarantee that the benevo- 
lence will remain as permanent as the 
regulation. To one veteran staffer, the 


$15,000-A-YEAR MAN (LEFT) SWEARING IN: 
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15-year-old outfit is efficient but no 
longer glamorous. “We used to be the 
bright young fellows who were goi 
to save the world,” he remarked. “But 
now people rank us somewhere down 
near the ICC.” 

It is doubtful whether McDonald in- 
tends to do any world-saving in a New 
Deal sense—his talents are practical 
rather than visionary—but it’s felt he 
has brought some refreshing air into 
the commission’s humdrum atmosphere. 
His bluff informality and lively inter. 
est in all the working details of the 
commission make him well liked (a few 
of his predecessors were regarded as 
cold fish). 


Core of the chairman’s job 

is a daily. session with the other fow 
commissioners to pass on staff report 
and recommendations. Correspondence 
keeps him at his desk for long but ir 
regular hours, but not so long that he 
can’t manage to fly home to Detroit 
every other weekend for a short visit. 
In fact he flies so much that Capital 
Airlines has made him an honorary 
pilot. When not fying or at home he 
puts up at the Statler. 

McDonald has set himself one clea 
goal: revision of the complex Section V 
of the Securities Act of 1933. This out- 
lines the procedures to be followed in 
offering a new security issue to the 
public. It requires that full disclosure 
of all material facts be made in a pros 
pectus, that there shall be a waiting 
period while the SEC checks the docu- 
ment, and that no investor be sold any 
of the stock without rug, | provided 
with a copy. The section has drawn 
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heavy criticism from issuers, under- 
writers, and SEC commissioners them- 

selves (who have found the law prac- 

tically impossible to enforce). Said 

McDonald in an interview recently: 

“(None of my predecessors] has ever 

left the commission unconvinced that 

Section V needs revision.” 

The new chairman started 1950 with 
a bang by publicly disagreeing with a 
tentative set of revisions drawn up by 
the commission under Hanrahan. The 
Hanrahan proposals, which up until 
McDonald’s blast were thought ready 
for Congressional approval, Fad three 
basic provisions designed to smooth out 
some of the bumps in the present law. 
First, they would cut out the much 
abused waiting period. Although the- 
oretically no selling effort whatever is 
allowed during this time, the rule in 
practice has been about as enforceable 
as the Volstead Act. 

Second, the Hanrahan plan would 
boil prospectuses down to just the es- 
sential facts about the issuing company 
and the new issue. Currently trouble- 
some is the tendency to comply so fully 
with the letter of the law requiring 
“full disclosure” that pertinent facts are 
often buried in a welter of irrelevancies. 
The commission wanted permission to 

ant immunity from possible future 
egal action where a company complies 
with the SEC’s own limiting or con- 
densing instructions. 

The third proposed improvement was 
an effort to correct a weird feature of 
the present law: while no written so- 
licitation for a new offering may be 
made without the use of the prospectus, 
the prospectus nevertheless need not be 
delivered until after the buyer has been 
“sold.” Hanrahan’s rule would have re- 
quired that a prospectus be in the 
hands of the purchaser at least a full 
day before the sale is consummated. 


To the ordinary person 
these ee seem laudable attempts to 
unsnarl the Section V tangle. They read 
like liberalized, pro-business improve- 
ments, but the new chairman sees 
spooks behind each paragraph. “That 
lan represents very litle progress,” 

has declared. “No segment of the 
industry accepted it.” Mentioning the 
Investment Bankers Association, traders, 
mutual funds, and others as among the 
opposition, he maintains: “We want 
something . After 15 years we 
should be able to get it.” McDonald’s 
tosy goal is “Something industry can 
live under, and with which they can 
comply; something that can be in- 
istered; and something that affords. as 
much or more protection to the investor 
as he has at present.” 

McDonald thinks his predecessor’s 
ideas about limiting the scope of pros- 
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THE CONVEYOR BELT may some day 
carry people as well as assembly-line 
materials. The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers recently re- 
ceived this “manhole view” of how 
New York’s 42nd Street would look 
if moving sidewalks replaced sub- 
ways. 

The outside or “boarding” belt 
moves at 3 mph, with an intermedi- 
ate strip at 6 mph and a chair- 





Sidewalks of New York 


studded belt at 9 mph. Such a sys- 
tem would relieve street congestion, 
allow smoother traffic underground 
than the present shuttle from Times 
Square to Grand Central, for in- 
stance. Similar systems might carry 
passengers and luggage from train 
platforms to waiting rooms, from taxi 
stands to hotel lobbies, suggests 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., makers of con- 
veyor belting. 








pectuses would be contrary to the spirit 
of the law requiring full disclosure. It 
would, he feels, provide loopholes for 
fraud, and, by giving the commission 
discretion over what should and what 
should not go into the prospectus, 
would in effect put the SEC into the 
prospectus-writing business. That’s not 
his idea of simplicity or pratticality. To 
him the bulky prospectus in its present 
form is a fine institution of great help 
to underwriters and distributors—the 
more information it contains the better. 
But there is no point in inflicting it on 
the ordinary private investor who won't 
read it anyway. To help that little man, 
the chairman favors, in addition, a sec- 
ond, shorter, document containing just 
the highlights of the big pe ere 
Dealers would be required to. 

this summary to each stock purchaser, 
with the full prospectus being sent only 
on request. McDonald thinks having 
two documents would be simpler than 
trying to make one do two separate 
jobs. 

To deal with the problems of the 
“waiting period,” the new chairman 
would sanction the wide distribution of 
“red herring” prospectuses to under- 
writing groups and dealers to acquaint 
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them with the coming issue—the red 
herring being merely a copy of the 
prospectus bearing a notice in red ink 
that it is for information only. This 
arrangement would make it legal for 
the financial community to get itself 
—- to market a new security. 
still give the commission time to clamp 
down the lid if the red herring reallv 
smelled bad. 


To induce corporations 
to comply with SEC wishes on the 
composition and distribution of pros- 
tuses and short-form summaries, 
McDonald would rely not on such car- 
rots as immunity from civil liability, but 
rather on a goad known as “accelera- 
tion of effective date.” In normal prac- 
tice the SEC allows issuers to set fina) 
rices and discounts just a short time 
fore the issue becomes registered and 
goes on sale. However, it has the power 
to require that these prices be set 20 
days in advance, a move which would 
have a drastic effect on the fine balance 
between stock market supply and de- 
mand. McDonald opines that even the 
threat of such a‘step would force com- 

pliance with SEC directives. 
Important as these technical revisions 












ot the law may be to McDonald and all 
other business men who face the need 
of raising new capital, there are other 
reasons why McDonald's selection is 
considered such a good omen to the 
business world. Important is the psy- 
chological lift of having a Republican 
chairman for the first time in the his- 
tory of the SEC. The commission has 
had able chairmen in its day—Joseph 
P. Kennedy, later Ambassador to Eng- 
land; William O. Douglas, Supreme 
Court Justice; James M. Landis, Dean 
of Harvard Law School; Jerome N. 
Frank, Circuit Court of Appeals judge— 
but to the long-down-trodden business 
man a Democrat is just no substitute for 
a Republican. The latter, he feels, is 
his friend, no matter what the man’s 
actual economic views may be. In this 
respect it is possible that the new chair- 
man’s thinking about regulation of se- 
curities markets may jolt GOP die-hards 
who forget he is a Midwest rather than 
a New York Republican. Nonetheless, 
the Republican tag has been a morale 
booster. 

Of deeper significance is the fact 
that he is a veteran of the investment 
banking business and personally knows 
its problems. In every item which 
comes up for its consideration, the com- 
mission has a wide latitude of discre- 
tion. If interpreted literally (which 
they never have been), investment laws 
could be made to the invest- 
ment markets. It’s up to commis- 
sion and its chairman, to see that 
do not. Says Harry McDonald, “It’s not 
my idea to be unfriendly to business, 
but [I have] no intention of dropping 
standards.” Businessmen hope he can 
reconcile his standards with their need 
to hack out new pathways to risk 
capital. 


CENTSLESS 


SOMETHING NEW in accounting tech- 
niques was proposed by L. F. Adams, 
Dravo Corp.'s auditor: elimination of 
pennies from all accounting entries pos- 
sible. If bridge builders could eliminate 
ounces from their calculations, argued 
auditor Adams, accountants could take 
care of the dollars and let the pennies 
shift for themselves. Adams would re- 
tain the humble penny in computing 
employees’ paychecks, bills payable, 
and tax returns. But in other bookkeep- 
ing operations—postings, computations, 
listings, typings—the average entry has 
five digits. Lopping off the pennies 
would cut this to , save 40% on 
clerical costs. To offset cumulative loss 
of penny amounts, figures are rounded 
off to the nearest dollar. And to keep 
the books in balance a variance account 
is set up. Its title: “Penny Elimination.” 





MOST PRECIOUS 


Last yeAR Liberty Magazine dropped 
28.8% in total net paid circulation. Last 
month new publisher Osborne Bond 
totted up his assets and liabilities, 
found his logotype the magazine's most 
valuable possession. To the press, over 
a ham-and-mushroom dinner, Bond out- 
lined a new pitch for his monthly: an 
editorial program dedicated to “the 
views and ideals of the common man. 
Th. se,” said Bond, one eye on his ad- 
vertisers, “are the depositors who have 
swollen savings bank accounts to the 

ighest levels in the nation’s history. 
. + » They will not be passive buyers.” 
Slogan for the revival effort: “LIBERTY 








is the most precious word in the Eng. 
lish language.” 

Other stirrings in the publications 
world were precious in a different sense. 
The Cowles organization (Look, Quick) 
turned out a 50¢ class monthly tha 
incorporated every trick of the binder’; 
trade: tip-ins, assorted papers, a hole 
in the cover. Fleur Cowles’ Flair would 
try to get to the mostest discrimi 
with the fustest fashions, art, theater. 

In Cincinnati, the ultraprecious Port. 
folio (no ads, $12 for 4 issues) mailed 
its first number to 7,500 art directon 
and designers who had taken reduced 
rate subscriptions ($10) sight unseen 
Portfolio had tip-ins, an insert of im- 
ported Italian paper, no hole in the 


cover. 


NEW BREED OF EXPERTS 


Stockholder relations shingles appear on Wall 
Street, signaling a new approach to investors 


It’s HARD TO KILL a legend. Firmly em- 
bedded in the folk-lore of American 
capitalism is the gg Fagg of a 
crochety Vanderbilt: e public be 
damned.” Long regarded as typical of 
the attitude of businessmen, the remark 
has dogged the heels of management 
for more than two generations. 

Increasingly uncomfortable in its 
“doghouse, management in recent 
years has devoted increasing attention 
to the problem of “selling itself.” Latest 
step is closer cultivation of stockholders 
and the financial community. And, 
eagerly stepping forth to help with the 
job is a new genus on the Street, the 
stockholder relations counsel. Specialist 
in the art of winning friends and in- 
fluencing ayy he and his kind are 
multiplying like rabbits. Hall-mark of 
their operations is the age-old concept 
(embodied in the 1933 Securities Act) 
that truth has a purgative effect. 


More interesting practitioners 
include Stanley Heller & Co., and the 
three-year-old DeWitt Conklin Organi- 
zation. (Other entries: PR expert Julius 
Berens, financial advisers H. M. Gartley 
and Harold Hodgson.) Entry of Heller, 
23-year member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, marks the first invasion by 
an exchange house in this field. 
Peppery, voluble, senior partner Stan- 
ley Heller has definite ideas about the 
way stockholder relations should be 
conducted, and about some of the peo- 
ple who conduct them. “Stockholder re- 
lations have been sadly neglected by 
corporations,” he disgustedly charges. 
It is necessary, he feels, that not only 
the millions of present stockholders 
should understand and appreciate the 
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inherent value of the securities they 
hold, but that new millions of investen 
should be informed of these values and 
induced to take part in securities own 


this kind of education . = 4 
sponsibility of management itself,” 
sor mene A “Basic tok is to better the 
relations between the company and the 
financial community and general pub 
lic, whose invested capital supports ow 
system of private enterprise. But the 
company must have someone with 
savvy, someone with entree to the ep 
tire financial community.” 

Heller not immodestly feels that hi 
firm is uniquely suited to do this 
“We're Wall Street trained,” he says, 
“not public relations trained. We know 
what the analysts and financial people 


want.” 


He takes umbrage 

at some of the jazzed-up literature » 
few counsellors have been flooding the 
Street with. “We won't do that. Well 
prepare a comprehensive booklet whicb 
will be an analysis and study of XYZ 
Co., giving the company story prac 
tically from its inception right down to 
the last-minute figures. This will be « 





HELLER: 


“We're going to tell the truth” 


Forbes 
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continuous process. We're going to tell 
the truth, the good along with the bad.” 
peaky © an advisory capacity, Hel- 
ler will have nothing to do with proxy 
elicitation, will suggest ideas but not 
the annual report. Serving as 
iaison between the company and the 
fnancial community, Heller’s slogan is: 
‘If you can’t get the facts from the 
company, we'll give ‘em.” 

He had to get SEC clearance as well 
« permission from the Exchange to set 
up a special stockholder relations de- 
oo. Heller stresses the fact that 
is firm won't recommend any stock to 
mybody. Present clients include Aro 
Equipment, Brown & Bigelow, Fedders- 
Quigan. Bubbling with ideas, Heller is 
actively pursuing new business, reports 
geat interest in his plans. Now nego- 
tating with some two-score companies 
xattered throughout the country, he’s 
geared to handle six accounts. The de- 
partment, under William G. Leon, ex- 
analyst with Dean Witter & Co., is ex- 
panding its staff and quarters to take 


care of more. 


A different pitch 

characterizes the DeWitt Conklin Or- 
ganization. Objective of Conklin and 
associate T. Park Hay is to help the 
company and its management become 
better known in the eyes of the invest- 
ing public. Medium used is a fact sheet, 
an attractive monthly bulletin giving 
clear, concise information about cur- 
tent operations, earnings, etc. Every- 
thing issued must be approved by the 
management. 

Conklin’s policy is to service only one 
acount per industry. The two men 
work in a restrained, sober atmosphere 
teminiscent of a lawyer's office, regard 
their relationship with a client as a mat- 
ter of strictest confidence. Unostenta- 
tious, they don’t solicit business—it 
comes to them through banks. The lat- 
ter often drop a hint to a concern that 
perhaps closer cultivation of stockhold- 
ers and the financial community would 
be advisable. Here is where Conklin 
and Hay are called into the picture. 
The long-term, rather than the short 
view, governs their operations. 

Suave, dignified, Conklin is an ex- 
Moody’s executive, has a perfect foil in 
the lean and rangy Hay, a former ac- 


HAY: CONKLIN: 


“Sales stimulant” 
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“Very worthwhile” 


count executive in the Campbell-Ewald 
advertising agency. Their bulletins have 
a two-fold purpose—to furnish factual 
material to ‘analysts and others, plus 
promotional material for security deal- 
ers. Hay likes to consider the job in 
terms of a “package,” regards the in- 
formation given as an effective sales 
stimulant. 

Commenting upon the rash of proxy 
fights last year between disgruntled 
stockholders and beleaguered manage- 
ment, Conklin foresees more to come. 
“Corporate relations with stockholders 
are reminiscent of those between man- 
agement and labor years ago. If prop- 
erly channeled, stockholder support 
could be very worthwhile.” 


DOCKET 3500 


On the carpet this week in Washing- 
ton was National Airline’s George 
Baker, whose “red carpet” service to 
Miami and Havana (fresh flowers, 
canapes, mealtime music, Irish linen) 
amazed cost-conscious, air circles late 
last year. 

Baker's airline is under investigation 
(Docket 3500) by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, which seeks to eliminate 
“uneconomic parallel competition” along 
the Eastern seaboard. 

National has gained considerable alti- 
tude since George Baker began his two- 
saa sandhopper service along Florida 

aches. Dirty weather plagued it in 
"47 and ’48: its DC-6’s were grounded 
for a whole Florida season, its opera- 
tions stymied eight months by a pilots’ 
strike. But for fiscal 1949 National 
emerged into the sunshine (by $38,- 
963). Today, claims Baker, he can 
break even with a passenger load fac- 
tor of only 40%, compared with 60% 
for Big Four outfits like American and 
Trans World. On total production costs 
(flying ops plus maintenance), Na- 


Many a security analyst, recalling 
the long-term fight spearheaded by his 
own N. Y. Society of Security Analysts 
to pry information out of corporations, 
views these burgeoning counsellor or- 
ganizations with mixed emotions. They 
wonder whether the new experts cap 
really induce companies to give frank 
information, freely. 

Analysts also wonder why outsiders 
should crack a field where they, the 
well-informed, should be operating. 
However, Heller is the only outsider to 
pick up the challenge. He’s regarded 
more or less as a guinea pig by ex 
change firms, some of whom are re 
ported to be contemplating following 
his example. 


BAKER (LEFT) AND QUESTIONERS: 
is parallel competition uneconomic? 


tional’s 18.32 cents per ton-mile is sec- 
ond among all 16 major airlines. 

The hitch: first with lowest cost per 
ton-mile (18.05 cents) is pennywise 
“parallel competitor” Eastern Airlines 


HOW MANY STOCKHOLDERS? 


Federal Reserve estimated 6 million in U. S.; 
Newer calculations hint as many as 15 million 


AMONG THE PRESSURE group armies lay- 
ing siege to Washington, perhaps the 
least influential is labeled “American 
stockholders.” No one even knows how 
big a group it is. The Federal Reserve 
Board did some digging recently and 
came up with 6,000,000 as a rough 
guess on the low side, but further cal- 
culations, based on FRB and other data, 
indicate that a figure two-and-a-half 
times as great might not be out of line. 
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The 15,000,000 estimate points to the 
stockholders as a potent political force 
—if they could organize themselves— 
with a million-vote edge over the com- 
bined membership claimed by the 
A.F.L. and the C.I.0. New York Stock 
Exchange researcher Robert R. Mac- 
Donald backs up the optmistic high- 
level claim with a step-by-step logical 
argument. 

MacDonald starts with the Board’s 








, which show that “roughly halt 
nding units, i.e., families or 


the 
alsa ty iy who reported owning such 
stock stated that they had invested in 
only one corporation.” The survey: 


DIVERSIFICATION IN STOCK- 
HOLDING, EARLY 1949 


‘Namber Of Corporations In Percentage 
Which Stock Was Held* Distribution 
DS icles cdcdvetedvkd 54% 
OE is csbVOSbs0se8es 29 
DEP sik btikietin be ebubs 7 
te eee 7 
Not ascertained ....... 8 
SS os akan ctente 100 





*Includes common and preferred stock 
of corporations open to investment by the 
general public. Excludes stock of privately- 
held corporations, U.S. Government securi- 
ties, and bonds of corporations and state, 
iocal, and fereign governments. 


Applied to individual corporations, 
this table indicates that, if 54% of 
all stockholders own stock in only one 
company, then it would be equally true 
that 54% of the stockholders of any one 
company, say American Telephone & 
Telegraph, own stock in that company 
alone. The same would be true of Gen- 
eral Motors, Westinghouse, and all 
other publicly-owned corporations on 
the average. 


Going one step further, MacDonald 
applies the percentages in the FRB 
table to an actual count of the number 
of stockholders in 216 corporations. Dr. 
Daniel Starch’s analysis (Forses, Jul 
1, 1949) showed 10,769,413 stockhold- 
ers in 216 companies at the end of 
1948. This figure, of course, includes 
duplications and would be reduced to 
about 9,800,000 if holdings by fidu- 
ciaries were eliminated. The FRB table 


GROCERS GRILLED 


FORBES quizzes the independents on the A.&P. suit, 


finds more competitive envy than brotherly love 


WHEN THE GOVERNMENT sued the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. last 
September under the Sherman anti- 
‘trust act, a surprising reaction followed. 
A host of A&P competitors, whose wel- 
fare the Justice Department was -pre- 
sumably out to protect, bought news- 
paper space in large slices to proclaim 
the suit unjustified. A&P, of course, re- 
printed these ads in the big metropoli- 


INDEPENDENT GROCER NICK UNGANO: 
from his colleagues, newspaper space in large slices 


tan papers, the implication being that 
the Government had little industry sup- 
port for its action. 

To shed more light on A&P’s popu- 
larity with its competitors, ForBEs 
questioned a random list of 400 gro- 
cers scattered around the country. De- 
spite the ads, the replies indicate, A&P’s 
opponents outnumber its friends by a 
considerable margin. In this group, 
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would indicate then that of theg 
9,800,000 holders, 54%, or 5,300,000, 
owned stock in only one corporation, 

Using the same line of reasoning for 
the second and third lines of the FRB 
table, MacDonald estimated that 812. 
000 of the stockholders of these 216 
companies own shares in from two tp 
five companies, and that another 
86,000 are stockholders in from six tp 
10 corporations. This gives a total of 
6,198,000 individuals. 

But what about the rest of the more 
than 500,000 corporations in the U.$? 
Admittedly most of them have relative 
ly few stockholders, but they would 
have to average only a score apiece to 

ush the total up to an umpteen mil. 
fion figure. Says MacDonald, “Surely 
an impressive figure would result, sug- 
gesting that 15,000,000 is not unbe 
lievable.” 














most of whom were small-town inde 
pendents, the ratio was four to one 
against the big chain. 





Dismemberment 
was not the prevailing wish—only 17% 
felt A&P to be a dangerous monopoly 
which should be broken up. However, 
30% did want the Government to clam 
down on “unfair advantages” whi 
they believed A&P has over its com- 
petitors, and to another 17% A&P has 
an unsavory reputation for miscellan- 
eous reasons. A scant 8% maintained 
staunchly that A&P is a valuable mem- 
ber of the grocery industry. These were 
joined by nett Be 11% who placed 
themselves generally on A&P’s side ip 
the squabble. Lumped all together, the 
replies showed 64% of the grocers more 
or less hostile to A&P; 19% on A&’s 
side; and the remaining 17% neutral o 
undecided. 

Most of the food grocers queried 
were small-town independents. Among 
members of grocery chains, 60% were 
unfriendly toward the big chain, 218% 
were in support, with 19% neutral 
Most of the stores had no A&P super 
market in their immediate vicinity. 













































Asked for comments 

as to why they thought A&P is or & 
not a valuable member of the grocel 
industry, several of the food men 
comed the chance to throw a boon 
or a brickbat. Wrote an indepen 
supporter: “Big business makes business 
and can do business on an economi 
scale. Only when they combine to hold 
up prices are they undesirable. The 
A&P suit is just politics. If all the bus 
ness handled through A&P were hat- 
dled by independent grocers, it 

cost the public 25-50% more.” 

A Pennsylvania chain store man wa 
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got so gracious. “Anyone who thinks 
A&P are going to be good boys from 
now on had better revise his thi ng. 
| worked for the chain. I do not like 
them nor their practices. I don’t believe 
that their net worth today would equal 
the total of their over-stocks, which 
their managers are forced to produce, 
which to me indicates that maybe they 
are not such good merchants, but rather 
good opportunists. Let’s regulate them 
some way. They are not setting the 
price today, regardless of what they 
say. But tomorrow they may be.” This 
man has an A&P competitor half a 
block away, but thinks, “I am perhaps 
the more aggressive.” 

A small town a aA thinks 
A&P is laying a shadow 6ver his future. 
“They are backed by millions of dollars 


| and can go to any extreme modernizing 


and streamlining their stores. The con- 
sequences are that they get a tremen- 
dous store traffic and much larger sales. 
We smaller boys in the grocery busi- 
ness cannot go to all those extremes 
because the cost is too great and we 
don’t have the store traffic to justify 
the expense of modernizing. Eventually 
the small grocery in the small towns 
and villages will be forced to close 
shop.” 

a Iowa man, speaking from sad ex- 
perience, thinks: “A&P at present is on 
its good behavior, bidding for sym- 
pathy. Breaking up A&P into smaller 
units would not in any way interfere 
with progress in merchandising, store 
layout, public acceptance, etc., but 
would make the chain rely on the ef- 
ficiency of each store to survive or per- 
ish on its own. The abuses of A&P are 
ast abuses. If allowed to continue in 

eir present set-up they could revert 
to their old practices to suit their con- 
venience, particularly if we have an- 
other depression. Their worst abuse of 
power was in underselling, at a loss, 
until they had driven out strong local 
competition. I know this to be a fact, 
as it happened to me as a Kroger man- 
ager in 1938.” 

A New Jersey retailer comes to A&P’s 
defense, however, saying: “A&P’s meth- 
od of doing business is up and above 
board and gives thousands of people 
jobs. And I believe in free enterprise.” 


On business in general, 

the questionnaire also asked: “Do you 
think there are any companies in Amer- 
ica which are too big for the good of 
the country?” To this 53% replied “yes.” 
Only 22% felt that no company is too 
big. As might be expected, A&P was 
volunteered most often as an example 
of an over-big corporation, being singled 
out by 19%. Safeway and General Mo- 
tors caught thumbs down from 8%. 
Lever Bros., Du Pont, and U.S. Steel 
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each got a 6% vote of no confidence, 
and “Standard Oil,” General Electric, 
Procter & Gamble, A.T.&T., and Sears, 
Roebuck were suspect to 4%. 

Although these retail grocers seem 
to have disproved any contention that 
A&P has wide support in the grocery 
industry, nevertheless about half of 


them feel that the big chain is not alone 
in being too big for the common good. 
When corporate PR men lambaste the 
Government for attacking “bigness as 
such,” they might well take note that a 
good many individuals do not agree 
with their assumption that this is neces- 
sarily a bad thing. 


BOOKS BY THE MILLION 


With sales and capacity leapfrogging each 
other, Doubleday prints, prints, and prints 


EVER sINCE 1910 when Frank Nelson 
Doubleday built a huge book manufac- 
turing plant at Garden City, Long Is- 
land, his firm has found itself with 
either too few customers or too few 
books. And inevitably expansion to 
remedy the one out-of-kilter situation 
brings on the other. As a result, Double- 
day has wobbled its way to greatness, 
is now the largest book publisher in 
the world, with an integrated mass pro- 
duction operation unique in the indus- 
try. 
Most publishers don’t even aspire fo 
have their own printing plants. The 
book business is too cyclical. They 
point out that presses can only make 
money if they are run steadily, and few 
publishers can count on having a best 
seller each and every month. “It’s easier 
to buy milk than keep a cow,” they 
say, and turn to job printers for their 
needs. Doubleday licks the problem by 
running a whole dairy farm. 
Originally the firm evened out its 
printing schedules by publishing sev- 
eral magazines (World's Work, Coun- 





























BIG NAME AUTHOR 


try Life in America, etc.) but changing 
popular tastes have long since sent 
these periodicals to their graves. In 
their stead came a mail order business, 
special creature of son Nelson Double- 
day. After starting his own mail order 
business, Nelson joined his father at 
Doubleday in 1921, became head of 
the company in 1927 when ill health 
caused Frank Nelson Doubleday to re- 
tire. “Effendi” died in 1934. Son Nelson 
died last year, was succeeded by 
Douglas M. Black. 


Shy but shrewd, 

Nelson cared little for the romance of 
publishing nor the welfare of those as- 
sociates who disagreed with his meth- 
ods of doing business. Gearing the firm 
to mass merchandising policies, he first 
did a whale of a business selling cheap 
“how to” books through mail order ad- 
vertising and then branched out into 
the dollar reprint field. In 1927 the 
firm was merged with that of George 
H. Doran, a large-scale publisher of 
religious books. Finding that religion 







(left) at final story conference for “Crusade in Europe.” With him are Double- 
day's V.P. Runyon and President Black (right). 
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didn’t sell fast enough, Nelson in 1930 
eliminated both the religious line and 
Doran himself (although the name 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. was main- 
tained until 1946). 

When expanded facilities at Garden 
City more than satisfied the regular 
mail order demand, Nelson Doubleday 


jumped into the book club business. He 
bought into the Literary Guild in 1929, 
took it over completely in 1934. By 
1935 Doubleday was operating four 
hustling book clubs: the Literary Guild, 
the Junior Literary Guild, the Dollar 
Book Club, and the Book League of 
America. Since that time it has started 





LABOR RELATIONS 





Ever since 1940 labor economists 
have been taking periodic potshots 
at the cost of living figures released 
every month by the Department of 
Labor. Critics have maintained that 
the standards which the government 
uses to measure living costs are out- 
moded and too inelastic. For exam- 
ple, all during the war the govern- 
ment field agents used OPA ceilings 
in their figuring. That, said 
the detractors, was dream 
stuff because most families 
were victims of black mar- 
ket prices and were spend- 
ing. more for food and 
such than the official digits 
and decimals showed. 
Unions and manage- 
ment were very sensitive 
to the official price baro- 
meters because these are the meat 
and sinews of wage negotiations. 
Many contracts are signed which 
provide for wage increases in direct 
relation to the cost of living as 
figured by the Department of Labor. 
Labor’s barbs against the C. of L. 
formula are not without justification. 
Even management statisticians agree 
that government standards are old- 
fashioned—that buying habits ' and 
living conditions have changed dras- 
tically since the Cost of Living In- 
dex was last changed in 1934. Until 
recently, cost of living agents were 
still pricing high button shoes. 
To-day, for instance, ice-boxes 
and ice are given considerable 
weight—even though most middle 
class families have refrigerators. 
Then there’s this matter of rent. The 
government still uses the rent figures 
as they exist under Federal controls. 
But all new housing has no rent 
ceiling—and thousands of local com- 
munities have been decontrolled. 
Harking to these realistic criti- 
cisms, Congress has ordered a new 
study of the whole cost of living 
index—and has appropriated $4 mil- 





How much to live? 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 





lion to do the job. Starting next 
month, hundreds of Department of 
Labor field agents will begin scour- 
ing for 20,000 “guinea pigs.” They'll 
be looking for that many middle- 
class housewives who are willing to 
cooperate with the government in 
the gigantic task of finding out 
where the average family’s money 
goes. These typical housewives will 
be asked to record every 
penny. The government 
will provide them with 
ledger sheets and sharp 
pencils. Contributed, too, 
will be small scales on 
which the housewife can 
weigh every ounce of meat 
she buys from the butcher. 
She'll go shopping with 
the government field men 
who will count every strand in the 
bed sheets she buys, for quality is as 
important as price in estimating liv- 
ing costs. 

The results should tell an interest- 
ing story. The final tabulations on 
which a new formula will be based 
should answer such questions as: 

Is the home wave replacing the store 
permanent? 

Are housewives buying more frozen 
foods than fresh vegetables? 

How much of the income dollar is 
going for television sets? 

Are anti-histimine drugs replacing 
the less expensive aspirin? 

Is foam rubber more popular than 
the goose feather in house furniture? 

What percentage of the family dollar 
now goes for rent? 

To find the answers to these and 
countless other questions, over 600,- 
000 different items will be priced by 
government cost of living representa- 
tives. Of these 272 will probably 
emerge as the prime essentials most 
common to middle-class groups. 
These will become the base upon 
which the new cost of living index 
will be formulated. But it will be 
1952 or later before this job is done. 
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another one every time it could dig up 
a new angle. Right now there are nine, 
The newcomers: The Home Book Club, 
The Family Reading Book Club, Mys. 
tery, Deluxe Edition (classics at $1.00), 
and the Fireside Theater (current 
Broadway hit plays). Doubleday is the 
only general book publisher which owns 
its own clubs (total membership; 2 
million). About the only big clubs that 
it does not own are the Book of the 
Month Club, Fiction Book Club, Book 
Find Club, and Sears, Roebuck’s Peo- 
ples Book Club. 

Where the upper-middle-brow Book 
of the Month Club makes quite a point 
of having a board of five distinguished 
judges to pick its selections, Double- 
day gets by with just one, John Bee- 
croft, who is the lord high arbiter for 
all nine. 


Embarrassing to Doubleday 

in its dealings with retail book sellers 
is the fact that somewhat over two- 
thirds of dollar receipts come from its 
book club and mail order business. In 
retailers’ eyes the book club game 
comes salar close to direct com- 
petition between wholesaler and re- 
tailer, since all the advantages lie with 
the former. Book clubs are one of the 
very few businesses in the country 
which depend for their success on the 
fact that the product is sold simultane- 
ously at two different prices. All the 
initial publishing costs are charged to 
the retail edition, thus allowing the 
book clubs to make a profit, even 
though they sell the book for about 
one-third below list. 

Doubleday has a three-pronged an- 
swer to retailers’ criticisms. The first is 
merely silence. It publishes no figures 
on the business done by its various divi- 
sions (nor any financial statement at 
all for that matter) and discourages 
publicity on its various mail order ac- 
tivities. The second answer is the count- 
er argument that people who enroll in 
book clubs are not the same people 
who ordinarily patronize the retail 
bookshops. Book club members, say the 
book club publishers, represent new 
business and by word-of-mouth adver- 
tising actually boost retail sales. The 
third answer is Doubleday’s practice 
of operating a chain of 20 retail book- 
shops on its own. Presumably it would 
not run its book clubs in such a way 
that the bookshops would be put out 


of business. 


The firm won’t talk 

about how trade sales compare with 
book club sales on particular titles. But 
best seller figures for the first 11 months 
of 1949 are revealing in a general way. 
Dinner at Antoines, a Dollar Book Club 
selection, sold 969,731 copies through 
the book club and other media, com- 
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pared with 206,778 through retail 
stores. Estimated book club distribution 
of Point of No Return was 400,000, 
compared with retail sales of 127,500; 
Pride's Castle sold 740,000 through 
book clubs and 85,000 through book 
stores. 

All this merchandising hustle-bustle 
has caused, and in turn has been caused 
by, a steady burgeoning of Doubleday’s 
printing facilities. When first con- 
structed the Garden City plant could 
turn out 6,500 books a day. By 1945 
the figure had risen to 115,000, and 
now stands at a phenomenal 150,000. 
But that’s not all. In the latter part of 
1948 the.company put the finishing 
touches on a brand new plant at Han- 
over, Pa., designed to spew out book 
editions practically untouched by hu- 
man hands at the rate of 2 million a 
month. A run of 50,000 volumes is a 
minimum order. 

Such a tremendous potential would 
appear to give Doubleday a lot more 
machinery than it can actually use full 
time. According to First Vice-President 
Milton Runyon, the total number of 
books manufactured in 1949 was 25- 
30,000,000, comprising some 400 titles. 
And business, he says, is running about 
5% below the peak year of 1945, when 
the company turned out some 24,000,- 
000 volumes, had 10-15,000,000 more 
printed by outside firms, and sold a 
total of about 40,000,000. During that 
year the company definitely had too 
few books to keep up with its custom- 
ers. The Hanover step reverses the sit- 
uation: heat is on the merchandising 
department again to dig up more book 
buyers. 


Wide-awake advertising 

leads the attack. As a general policy 
the company allots 10% of the expected 
net revenue of a book for promotion 
and this season is spending about $20,- 
000 a month on radio and television 
shows. In one 15-minute video program 
artist Jon Gnagy plugs a manual called 
“You Are An Artist” by giving actual 
demonstrations. Another has musician 
Jacques Fray teaching viewers “How 
to Play the Piano.” The art program 
raked in 41,423 mail orders for the $1 
book after just one session. 

Big name authors are more important 
to President Black than they were dur- 
ing Nelson Doubleday’s mail-order-con- 
scious, “how to” regime. Books by Som- 
erset Maugham, Daphne duMaurier, 
Kenneth Roberts, Thomas Costain and 
P. G. Wodehouse always help to keep 
the presses rolling, and able editor-in- 
chief Kenneth McCormick is diligent in 
developing promising newcomers. The 
biggest event of 1948-49, however, was 
General Eisenhower's “Crusade in Eu- 
rope.” Doubleday thinks that its newest 
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military author, General Lucius D. Clay 
(“Decision in Germany”), will have 
provided the book on Germany. 
Additional book clubs may provide 
a still wider outlet for Doubleday books. 
Runyon says plans for such are “nebu- 
lous,” meaning probably that the next 
one is only waiting for someone to 


think up its name and subject matter. 

When these selling efforts take up 
the production slack, the company will 
again, no doubt, entertain thoughts of 
physical expansion. Growth for Double- 
day is as natural as walking. Each step 
forward corrects one unbalanced condi- 
tion and creates another. 


DYNAMIC DRUGGERY 


Abbott sold a whopping $67,500,000 worth 
of healing compounds in 1949. Yet its name 
is virtually unknown to the general public 


ONE INDICATION of Abbott Laboratories’ 
managerial moxie is its dollar sales. In 
1938 the company closed its books on 
a $9,727,000 gross; the total for *48 
was $66,930,000, edged to an esti- 
mated $67,500,000 in 1949. 

A better index is the drop in the cost 
of Abbott drugs to the public. While 
the cost of living was swooping 70% 
above the 1938 level, the company’s 
prnicipal products took a pain-killing 
slide, now sell at 22% below the prices 
of a decade ago. 


Largely unadvertised 

is this contribution to “the good life”. 
As an ethical pharmaceutical house, 
Abbott does not promote its products 
to the general public. Epileptics whose 
convulsions are soothed by Tridione 
hardly know the compound's name, let 
alone its source in Abbott’s 34-build- 
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ing, 5,600-employee plant centered in 
North Chicago. 

Tridione and the other 1,200-odd 
Abbott drugs (most are exclusive, avail- 
able nowhere else) create profits just 
as consistently as they act on hospital 
patients. Abbott drugs have done so 
ever since its stock was open to the 
public in 1929, probably ever since Dr. 
Abbott sold his first granule in 1888. 

A transplanted Vermonter, Abbott 
was a practicing physician in Chicago’s 
Ravenswood suburb when he became 
disdainful of the unstandardized fluid 
extracts and tinctures he was forced to 
administer to his patients. He decided 
to isolate the active ingredients from 
the crude drugs himself (a good, but 
not new idea), and administer these 
alkaloids or “active principles” in the 
form of tiny pellets or a He 
began selling his granules to other 


Abbott researcher D. L. Tabern (left) checks a vial of radioactive compound. 
The ‘Laboratories synthesize and ship isotopic material boxed in lead. 
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medicos in the Chicago area, in 1891 
placed a 25c ad with the Medical 
World. It brought in $8 worth of 
orders, and Abbott was launched in 
the pharmaceutical business. By the 
time World War I arrived, his thriving 
company was ready to take over the 
manufacture of many synthetics (such 
as barbital and procaine) formerly im- 
ported from Germany. 

Abbott died in 1921, a year after he 
turned the first furrow in breaking 
ground for the North Chicago plant. 
A year afterward the company ab- 
sorbed Philadelphia’s Dermatological 
Research Laboratories, and—still later 
—John T. Milliken and Co. of St. Louis 
and Indianapolis’ Swan-Myers Co. To- 
day the company operates in all coun- 
tries of the world (except U.S.S.R.), 
has 18 domestic branches. 


a ga of the tenacity 

with which the company’s staff of 317 
researchers (including 44 M.D.s and 
Ph.D.s) worries a pharmaceutical prob- 
lem is the history of the company’s 
anesthetics project. Abbott’s first origi- 
nal research efforts were in this field, 
and in 1920 they introduced Butyn 
Sulfate, a local anesthetic. Although 
Butyn S was commercially successful, 
its anesthetic effects were short-lived. 
Continued research led to the develop- 
ment of Butesin, which had a more 
prolonged effect. 

While one committe of researchers 
was working on Butesin, a second com- 
mittee — studying the barbitals — came 
up with Neonal, which had it over 
Butesin in that it had a more rapid 
onset of action. For the committee, 
however, it wasn’t rapid enough. Back 
into the lab they went, and, hundreds 
of tests later, unveiled Nembutal —a 
great improvement, but one that just 
missed the mark of being a wholly 
successful intravenous anesthetic. Many 
tests and experiments later they found 
what they were after—the now medic- 
ally-famous Pentothal Sodium. 

True to the spirit of competitive en- 
terprise, Abbott didn’t allow its success 
with Pentothal Sodium to completely 
anesthetize its investigations along 
these lines. Working with lethal curare, 
the quick-killing drug in which South 
American Indians dip their arrows, the 
company in "47 hit a medical jackpot 
with crystalline d-tubocurarine—a much 
sought drug for relaxing skeletal and 
abdominal muscles. 

Although the end-product of a re- 
search project is a drug to produce a 
desired effect, frequently researchers 
stumble onto other drugs producing 
desired, but not sought-for, results. 
While juggling hundreds of chemical 
combinations in search of effective pain 
killers, Abbott men were surprised to 
find one that had anti-convulsant prop- 


erties. After the necessary pharmaco- 
logical and clinical testing, the drug 
emerged as Tridione, which has proved 
of greater benefit than any drug pre- 
viously used for petit mal epilepsy. 


In no other industry 

do the shifting sands of progress de- 
mand more constant vigilance than in 
the pharmaceuticals. Not only must 
Abbott management keep abreast of 
the potentials of its own research pro- 
jects, but it must be ever ready to ex- 
plore significant research developments 
by others. How successful they are in 
keeping on the pharmaceutical ball is 
evidenced by the fact that 70% of 
Abbott sales are of products which 
didn’t exist a short 10 years ago. 








No small factor in pushing the com- 
pany’s sales into these high brackets 
are its advertising campaigns, directed 
mainly toward practicing physicians 
and pharmacists. A $2 million adver. 


tising budget results in  artisticall 
lavish booklets, brochures, and well- 
planned advertisements in medical 


publications. Through these media, the 
company manages to keep its products 
moving at a brisk pace. A well-trained 
staff of 600 salesmen are continual) 
harvesting the fruits of this advertising 
effort, augment it with a learned pitch 
on the value and use of Abbott prod- 
ucts. The latter keeps them right up on 
their toes—in °48 alone the company in- 
troduced 53 new drugs, and came out 
with close to 20 in ’49. 


GLOBAL MILK RUN 


ing Overseas reliquification of powdered milk is 
big business, may treble U. S. dairy output 


“It’s A GREAT TRICK if you can do it,” 
a Wisconsin farmer said as he wiped 
the summer sweat from his forehead. 
He had just been told that the milk he 
was carting to the local creamery would 
be delivered by Easter to Tokyo—or 
Guam, Okinawa, Mexico, Puerto Rico, 
Cuba, Bolivia, Ecuador, India or Ara- 
bia. These markets may eventually 
provide an outlet for the tremendous 
surplus of skimmed milk which our 
national appetite for butter and ice 
cream has created. 

Probably the greatest food waste in 
our nutritional industries is our use of 
fresh, skimmed milk for animal feeding. 
In a typical milk year (120 billion 
pounds) half the fluid goes to the sepa- 


rator for production of butter, ice cream 


and cream. Half of this is fed to live- 
stock. In this way only a fraction of 
milk’s food value is used. 

The global milk run started before 
the war, when the commander of the 
Navy sub “Canopus” told his chief 
about a mechanical cow which would 
give fresh milk at sea. Dubiously the 
Navy inquired and found to its surprise 
that the United Dairy Equipment Co. 
of West Chester, Pa., had already made 
a working model. 

The idea had sprouted in the mind 
of Fred Wood, the company’s presi- 
dent. If you could separate milk from 


butterfat by centrifuging and then re- ° 


move the water from the skimmed milk 
that remained by drying, why couldn't 
you reverse the process and put the 








RECONSTITUTING PLANT, YOKOHAMA: 
Why couldn't you put the whole thing back together? 
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whole thing back together? In other 
words, why couldn’t you take butter or 
some Other kind of fat, milk powder 
and water and in some way make whole 
milk? Wood started experimenting, 
found he could do it. By the time the 
Navy approached him he was ready to 
build a commercial machine. 


The mechanical cow 
resembles no live bovine. Its main 
features are two stainless steel tanks, 
about 2% feet in diameter and 3 feet 
high, mounted on a platform on either 
side of a cylinder which houses a whirl- 
ing mechanism. This is connected to a 
series of coils for — by a rotary 
pump. Two motors run the process. 

So successful was this new milk- 
maid that when war broke out the en- 
tire production went to the services. 
Nearly every battleship, aircraft car- 
rier, cruiser and destroyer was 
equipped with one. No matter how 
long these ships were away from shore, 
the men had milk and ice cream. 

Less than a year after the end of 
hostilities a plant was started in Mexi- 
co City, through a request of the Mexi- 
can Government, whose attention was 
attracted to dry milk by a Texas sales 
campaign of one of the large Ameri- 
can producers. (Mexico City had 
grown fast, hopelessly outstripped its 
meager dairy facilities.) Originally the 
plant was to have been financed by the 
Government, but private capital saw 
the vast implications and took over the 
venture. 


The Mexican milk operation 
was completely entrusted to Grover 
D. Turnbow, a dairyman of long experi- 
ence, and ex-professor of Dairy Science 
at the University of California's College 
of Agriculture. 

His problem lay in translating a pi- 
lot plant operation into full-sized mass 
production. The largest reliquefying 
machine at the time could produce only 
100 gallons of milk per hour, while the 
Mexico City plant was required to turn 
out over 150,000 liters per day. (A liter 
is slightly larger than a quart.) Turn- 
bow laid his problem before some of 
the large dairy machinery and contain- 
er manufacturers. Out of their com- 
bined efforts came a glazed tile plant 
equipped with stainless steel machin- 
ery, capable of producing not only 
fluid milk, but buttermilk, chocolate 
milk, cream and a special vitamin-for- 
tified beverage as well. 

As in all modern dairies, all liquids 
are transported throughout the plant in 
sanitary stainless steel pipes which are 
disassembled and washed every day. 

An automatic bottling line fills and 
seals the paper “milk bottles,” just as is 
done in our modern dairies. 

Employees are required to have reg- 
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CONTROL LAB, MEXICO CITY: 






















































































chocolate or extra vitamins can be added 


ular health examinations under the su- 


pervision of the company doctor. 

The recombined milk is bottled un- 
der the label “Sello Azul” which means 
Blue Seal in English. The special, vita- 
min-fortified milk containing vegetable 
fat instead of butter fat is sold under 
the brand of Lactaya. These products 
are delivered by a fleet of 34 Ford 
trucks designed and insulated accord- 
ing to the latest American design. 


Army Quartermasters 

stepped in and made further advance 
possible. The corps had been interested 
in the reliquifying operation and for 
several years had cooperated with the 
dairy industry in grea | the basic 
ingredients. In 1949 they built seven 
plants to be located under the Far East 
Command. Five are located on Japan 
proper, one on Okinawa and one on 
Guam. Two of the largest are located 
in the Tokyo and Kobe areas (capacity: 
1,000,000 quarts per day). The army 
has the first call on the output for sup- 
plying not only its own troops but the 
civilian personnel as well. In addition 
an air lift carries 2,700 quarts per day 
to the garrisons stationed on Korea. The 
surplus is sold to foreign traders, Ameri- 
can air lines, steamship companies and 
to the Japanese people. As the garri- 
son is reduced, more and more of this 
production will go to the native popu- 
lation. Already at least one child feed- 
ing program has been established with 
an allocation of 160,000 half pints. All 
of these plants are owned and operated 
by the International Dairy Supply Co. 
of Oakland, Calif., run by Dr. Turn- 
bow. — 

Present operations are “only a drop 
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in the bucket” in view of one of the 
company’s executives. He explained, 
“Dairying is conducted on a_ very 
limited scale in Japan. It is estimated 
that the total supply of milk available 
is about 1 quart per day to every 72 
people.” It is expected that other plants 
will soon be required. Eleven plants 
are also contemplated in the British 
Isles, and at least one in Italy. 

Other interests are probing the pos- 
sibility of large-scale operation in Cen- 
tral and South American countries, and 
in the Far East. One American com- 
pany, Exporters International, recently 
shipped a pilot plant to Puerto Rico 
to demonstrate its feasibility: the island 
is already a large user of powdered 
milk. Other pilot plants have been sent 
to Cuba, Bolivia, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and even India and Arabia. 
It has also been reported that the 
United Nations are investigating the 
possibility of locating some 50 plants 
in the stricken countries of Europe. 


No new product 

is dried milk. Marco Polo mentioned 
finding it on one of his Asiatic travels 
in the 13th century. Today there are 
two methods of taking the water out— 
milk can be passed over hot rollers, 
which evaporates all the moisture and 
leaves a thin film of the remaining sol- 
ids, or it can be sprayed into a huge 
inverted cone filled with whirling, 
heated air. As the fine spray of warm 
milk comes in contact, the moisture is . 
immediately sucked up by the swirl- 
ing hot air and the dry milk solids 
float lightly to the bottom of the cone. 
The latter—soft creamy particles—are 


collected and packed in paper lined, 





moistureproot barrels. A 40-quart can 
produces about 10 pounds which, with 
19 other cans, makes a 200-pound bar- 
rel. Milk dried with the butterfat left 
in is known as dry whole milk, is usu- 
ally packed in hermetically sealed tins 
to prevent spoiling. 

When the barrel arrives at the far- 
off reliquification plant it may be 
placed in a tank with about 1,750 
pounds of water and about 70 lbs. of 
unsalted butter. (It is possible to sub- 
stitute vegetable oil or shortening for 
the butter, in which case a small 
amount of vitamin A must be added.) 
If the barrel of whole milk powder is 
used, no added fat is necessary. The 
mixture is heated, agitated, homog- 
enized, filtered, cooled, then bottled. 

The lack of milk is a major problem 
in the tropics, where it has always been 
difficult to raise dairy herds. Thus milk 
has become one of the great dietary 
needs of the entire equatorial belt. Sir 
Frederick Hopkins, Professor of Bio- 
chemistry at Cambridge University, 
and past president of the Royal Society, 
has said that racial inferiorities will be 
traced to unrecognized lacks in a coun- 
try’s food supply. Nutritional experts 
of the Mellon Institute have pointed 
out that there is a direct connection be- 
tween diet and civil unrest. Lack of 
milk in Central and South America may 
have something to do with the revo- 
lutions which reoccur in almost every 
country. 

Shortage of dollars in foreign coun- 
tries is affecting the present volume, 
and the lack of nutritional understand- 
ing is also playing a part. Even so, 
the potential is tremendous: it has been 
estimated that the demand in Mexico 
City could reach 300,000,000 liters per 
year, while in Tokyo it may approach 
a billion. Since every plant that sup- 
plies 100,000 quarts per day needs the 
production of 7,000 cows, it would 
mean that the two cities alone might 
require some 300,000 milkers. Based 
upon even “minimum” dietary stan- 
dards, the shortage of the world as a 
whole runs between two and _ three 
times the total American production. 

A goodly percentage of our milk is 
produced in the summer when the cows 
are on green pasture. It is at this 
period, when stock food is abundant, 
that the farmer is forced to use 
skimmed milk for animal feed because 
there is no other market for it. 

By increasing the global demand for 
skimmed milk in powder form, the 
dairy farmer's income will be raised. 

Reliquification plants now in opera- 
’ tion are already drawing on our sum- 
mer surplus. Others will follow. We 
may be on our way, not only to solving 
an economic problem, but also of mak- 
ing a substantial contribution to the 
milk-starved countries of the world. 





tHe ECONOMY 


Its gear is high, its 
grade is upwards 


AFTER SKIDDING through the mire of a 
post-war recession for about a year, the 
economy seems to be back on the hard- 
top again. The eg level of business 
activity is still about 2% below that of a 
year ago, but it’s the trend that counts. 
And the trend, as shown in the map be- 
low, is up, practically across the board. 
Of the country’s 87 economic areas, 49 
show steady improvement for a month 
or more, 37 are holding their own, and 
only one—centering around Raleigh, 
N. C.—is a backslider. 

The advancing areas are solid in the 
Southeast and cover most of the re- 
mainder of the country, except for the 
Pacific Coast, North Central States and 
New England. In the South the big fac- 
tors are still cotton and hogs, selling 
in large quantities at good prices. 
Throughout early January there was 
strong incentive for high production 
and inventory-building to soften the 
impact of the new minimum wage law 
which went into effect on January 25. 

Specific causes for the advances in 
other areas: auto production in Detroit 
picking up speed after model change- 
overs, copper mining in Butte resumed 
after a long strike, western steers 
(Cheyenne and Albuquerque) selling 
in quantity at the superb price of $30 
a hundredweight. 
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Comparison with last year shows the 
Middle Atlantic, Southern, and Moun- 
tain States now doing business at the 
same pace as they were 12 months ago, 
The worst showing of any large zone 
is a minus 6% for the North Central 


States. Summary: the trend continues 
upward, though the general level is stil] 
slightly below last year. 





Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change From Last Year) 


12/15/49 1/15/50 2/15/50 


New England. — 4% -—4% -—2% 
Mid-Atlantic . — 3 —2 0 
Midwest . —10 ~9 —2 
Os — 6 —3 0 


South ‘Central. — 8 —2 —1 
North Central. —10 —6 —6 
Mountain ... — 8 —l 0 
Pacific ...... — §8 —l -§ 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


0 er ee 12% 
Albuquerque, N. M......... 8 
OS Per ee rere 7 
ee Sa ae 7 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ........... 6 
cn gaepacninne 5 
OS OS . Ae ae 5 
Jacksonville, Fla. .......... 4 
Oklahoma City, Okla.+...... 4 


ET 9 errs 4 


* Listed since November. { Listed 
since January. 
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poms CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR | MONTH OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR | MONTH OR LONGER. 


—__ NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 





PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Designed by PICK-S, N. ¥- 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The 
indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of January. 
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1. Perhaps you will let me know why 
you included “Railroads” in your subjects, 
but did not cover any other form of trans- 
portation? 

2. May I also inquire why you thought 
it unnecessary to give the “little fellows” 
some reference? 

3. You also have me a little puzzled by 
the high scores given. If, as you hope, 
your next year’s survey is to show improve- 
ment, you have left very little room in your 
scores to show it.—FRaNK T. Warp, Wil- 
ton, Conn. 


1. A few weeks previously Forses made 
an exhaustive, critical study of major air- 
lines. Next year we plan to include more 
Transportation companies. 

2. The report is intended to analyze 
major companies of national stature. To 
analyze all companies, big and little, is 
impossible for us. In many ways in many 
articles Forses studies and stresses “little 
fellows” in business—but not in this one 
issue. 

3. Scores are comparative, one company 
to another, rather than each company 
against theoretical perfection. A score of 
90% means that a company is doing a 
better job than one which rates only 85%, 
not necessarily that the company getting 
90% is only 10% short of perfect in its 
performance.—M. F. 


A basis to gauge 


In attempting to evaluate the manage- 
ments of such corporations you have in- 
vaded a field which many an editor would 
have avoided as long as the decision was 
his, but in so doing you have established 
a basis by which those managements ma 
gauge their own accomplishments wit 
respect, at least, to the factors upon which 
their ratings are based. Comparison of this 
type should result in better managements, 
generally, 

You are to be congratulated upon this 
initial attempt to persuade management 
to look at itself —Wi_t1am F. HuMPHREY, 
President, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Right—like broken clock 


I have been in:a position over the last 
twenty-five years tO learn a little about 
the varied “relations” of the railroads, es- 
pecially in the West, and if your scoring 
is right, I have learned and cheamaa very 
poorly, 

By my scoring, yours is right about as 
often as a broken clock that is still abso- 
lutely correct twice every twenty-four 
hours. 

Your scoring, in my opinion, does a gross 
injustice to some railroads. There is no 
justification, in my opinion, for the rela- 
tively low rating under Management of 
two of the Western railroads. 

Certain of the Western railroads which 
Were,rated pretty far down in Community 
Relations, I regard as conspicuously suc- 
cessful in this respect. 

My observations with respect to Stock- 
holders’ Relations also is at considerable 
variance with your scoring, although I 
agree, as your scoring indicates, that some 
of the roads have not made any particular 
effort to cultivate the goodwill and support 
of their stockholders. 

If I were called upon to score your 
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score, I think I’d have to mark it 100% for 
effort and something less than 50% for ac- 
curacy, insofar as the railroads are con- 
cerned.—H. M. Sms, Director of Public 
Relations, Association of Western Rail- 
roads, Chicago, II. 


We are indeed proud of the rating we 
received. . . .—GrorGE M. Crowson 
Assistant to the President, Illinois Central 
Railroad. 


For the classroom 


I am wondering if it would be possible 
to obtain a copy of this study for use in 
my advanced class in corporation manage- 
mentP—L. K. Branpt, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Mississippi. 


Some extra copies of Jan. 1 issue are 
still available. —Ed. :' 


Fores second Annual Report on Amer- 
ican industry has just come to my atten- 
tion, and your staff certainly deserves com- 
mendation. In a future issue of the Air 
Force Public Relations Letter we are go- 
ing to recommend this report to our Pub- 
lic Information Officers.—-ArTHUR DREYER, 
Department of the Air Force, Directorate 
of Public Relations, Washington, D.C. 


“Constructive” 


I consider the January 1, 1950, edition 
of ForsBes magazine one of the most con- 
structive and interesting issued to date.— 
James H. Ranp, President and Chairman 
of the Board, Remington Rand, Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


My attention was called to your article 
on office equipment and the lambasting 
that you rather gave us. But I think it’s 
rather understandable after seeing the 
sources of your information. 

e hold no resentment because I sup- 
pose in writing an article of this kind you 
have got to have a-few “rotten apples” to 
make the others more appreciated.—L. C. 
WALKER, President, The Shaw-Walker Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. 


“Highest level’ 


We are proud to be listed among your 
“rated” companies and I want to acknowl- 
edge with appreciation on my own part 
as well as that of the executives of IBM 
the compliment which Forses magazine 
has paid to us. It is especially gratifying to 
have this recognition by your organization, 
whose own policies and standards have al- 
ways been on the highest level.—THomas 


.J. Watson, Chairman, International Busi- 


ness Machines Corp., New York, N.Y. 


“Coke” and “PR” 


I was just a little disappointed that we 
in Coca-Cola got no Public Relations rat- 
ing and that the conclusion was on the 
basis of an initial assumption that unless 
we had a so-called Public Relations De- 
partment or Division, we did not engage 
in any mene relations activities. 

. . although we do not have a depart- 
ment or division designated as Public Re- 
lations, we do try to instill the idea in all 
of our employees, no matter where they 
are geographically or in what branch they 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition 


FOR questions on spelling and word usage 

—or information on any subject — here 
is the product of 100 years of specializing in 
dictionary making. Equivalent in type matter 
to an 18-volume encyclopedia, it is the great- 
est single volume of information ever pub- 
lished. 600,000 entries; 12,000 terms illus- 
trated. Order it through your bookseller or 
stationer or mail the coupon for complete 
information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


f G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 469 

Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me your free illustrated booklet i 
describing the Merriam-Webster, Webstex’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. { 
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INDUSTRY MOVES 


Wyoming is 
sculptured to the needs of 
industry. Here, in a land of ever 
expanding markets, abundant 
natural resources, and friendly 
labor relations, industrial leaders 
find many advantages. Write for 
descriptive literature giving in- 
formation on transportation facili- 
ties, raw materials, minerals, 
resources, power, labor and ap- 
propriate industrial locations. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
WYOMING COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY COMMISSION 
Howard Sharp, Secretar» Manage, 


Room 518, State Capito 
enne, Wyoming. 


a 
, 7 
NEW FRONTIER 
e¢ ©000000/.; mousey eee 


Wyoming bas no corporate or individual 
income tax and a favorable 


inheritance tax. 
FOLLOWING 


S T @) THE CROWD 


Under a Planned Economy mass opinions 
are often wrong, because swayed by propa- 
ganda. Avoid being influenced by “general 


opinions.” Check your thinking with NEILL 
L ERS OF CONTRARY OPINION (Humph- 
rey B. Neill, Editor—whose “contrary theories” 
have been widely written up, including LIFE 
Magazine, March 21, 1949.) NEILL L' ERS, 
bi-weekly, comment on current economic trends, 
with opposing viewpoints. For businessmen and 
bankers ; of little mterest to stock-traders—not 
an advisory service. Return this adv. with $12 
for full year’s subscription, or send 10c in coin 
or stamps for sample copy—to 


NEILL CONTRARY LETTERS 
BOX 253, SAXTONS RIVER, VERMONT 

















WANT A NEW BUSINESS? 


Here IT Is! rirea of your present 
business or your job . . do you have spare cash to 
invest ? If so, HERE’S a business worth investigat- 
ing—a NEW Venetian Blind Laundry. Over 40 units 
installed since 1947. Cost $6,350; 24 mo. to pay. Free 
book, AIMING AT A FIRST YEAR $15,000 PROFIT! 


B. U. EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
101 S. 44th St. Phila. 4, Pa. 











To Reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 








NEW IDEAS 





NO OATS 


The contraption pictured here is not 
the result of a die-hard farmer's com- 
promise with the wheels of progress, 
but a highly efficient tractor designed 
for use with reins. Named the “Power 
Horse Tractor,” it is said to possess the 
same flexibility and ease in handling 
and turning as a team of horses; it’s 


operated with power applied to all four 
wheels, and has no steering wheel— 
maneuverability in turning being ac- 
complished by reversing the wheels on 
one side while at the same time for- 
warding the wheels on the other. The 
use of reins allows the driver to direct 
the tractor movements while operating 
the drawn implement as well. 

(National Implement Co., 62 Wil- 
liam St., New York, N. Y.) 


MEASURES THREADS 


An inexpensive tool for measuring 
screw threads to micrometer exactness 
is now on the market. It consists of a 
connected pair of hardened, precision- 
ground triangular steel bars, with points 
truncated to clear the root of the thread 
being measured. The bars are placed 
on each side of a screw thread and a 
micrometer measurement is taken across 
them—giving an accurate measurement 
for all standard or special 60-degree 
threads, from four to 56 pitch. A sim- 


each set. 
(W. T. Simmons, Box 364, Amarillo, 
Texas) 


DAPPER DIAPER 


Speaking of diapers—oh, we weren't? 
well, anyhow, there’s a new one on the 
market that completely eliminates the 
use of safety pins (and it’s not done 
with any new-fangled adhesive tape, 
either.) Called the “Pin-free” diaper, 
it’s hour-glass in shape and conforms to 








the infant’s body. The two-ply material 
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plified conversion chart is supplied with , 


. . . in tractors, precision tools, apparel, 
radiation detectors, adhesives 


has an absorbent patch sewn between 
the layers, and stainless steel snaps 
allow for waist and leg adjustment, in 
addition to permitting the new diaper 
to be anchored to Junior's shirt. 

(Stork Diaper Service, 528 W. 24th 
St., New York, N.Y.) 


SPOTS RAYS 


Judging from the rash of nuclear- 
energy detectors appearing on the mar- 
ket, vagrant ~~ will succumb to sta 
fright before they get a chance to io 
anybody in. Recently announced is a 
detector _—— of measuring radiation 
to 100 millionths of a millionth of an 
ampere (using both fingers and toes, 
we figure that’s a 1 with eight zeros 
and a decimal in front of it). The new 
electrometer is said to have great pos- 
sibilities for helping diagnosticians in 
the medical profession, as it could be 
used to trace the course of radio-active 
isotopes in the human body. 

(Brown Instruments Div., Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell 2's arr Co., 4494 
Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa.) 


ANTI-ADHESIVE PAPER 


Coming as a challenge to makers of 
adhesive tapes, a new silicone-treated 
kraft paper product (shown below, 
right) refuses to adhere to most ad- 
hesive materials. In appearance, color, 


and feel it’s the same as untreated 
paper, yet it spurns even Scotch tape— 


which ordinarily sticks to anything. 
Available in high and medium finishes, 
the new paper is water-repellent and 
can effectively be used as interleaving 
sheets for uncured rubber stock, tire 
tube repair patches, and for making 
shipping containers for such sticky ma- 
terials as asphalt. 

(Central Paper Co., Inc., Muskegon, 
Mich.) 
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CHEMICAL “DICK” 


The “Electro-Chemograph,” shown 
below, is a big step forward in the 
science of qualitative analysis. It elim- 
inates much of the drudgery of using 
chemical control techniques to deter- 
mine the identity and er of dif- 
ferent substances in a solution by auto- 


matically analyzing the content of a 
test sample, and logging the data on a 
chart. Used mainly in “tracer analysis,” 
it measures organic and inorganic im- 
purities as small as one part in a mil- 
lion, can be effectively used in the 
sugar, petroleum, soap, and drug in- 
dustries. 

(Leeds & Northrup Co., 4934 Sten- 
ton Ave., Phila. 44, Pa.) 


“CLOSE, SESAME!” 


If you have an antipathy toward 
closing cabinet doors—or repairing 
latches so they'll work—the little gadget 
pictured here should be right up your 
alley. Called the “Leco-Latch,” the 
complete unit consists of a small but 


powerful permanent magnet that at- 
taches to the cabinet proper, and a 
special-steel plate that screws onto the 
cabinet door. When the door closes to 
within range of the magnet’s “pull,” 
the latter takes over and firmly com- 
pletes the operation. Doors re-open eas- 
ily, without snap, noise or jerk. 

(Laboratory Equipment Corp., St. 
Joseph, Mich.) 
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You might—perhaps. But 43 out of every 100 firms 
that lose their records by fire never reopen their doors. 


That’s why it’s important to you, to make sure 
that your company’s contracts, deeds, accounts 
receivable and other essential business records are 
protected. Without these indispensable records you 
could not continue in business. 


Fire Insurance Alone Is Not Enough 


To collect fully on fire insurance, you must submit 
proof of loss. How could you prepare this proof 
without your business records? And remember, 
fire is no respecter of places. Some of the most 
disas¢rous fires occur in fireproof buildings. 


| A MOSLER RECORD SAFE 


| is specifically built to protect your records against 


fire. It carries the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
label, signifying that it has passed rigid fire, impact 


| and explosion tests. No old safe... no safe without 


8 the Underwriters’ label . 


Mosler record safe, bearing the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
“A"’ label, with burglary resistive 
chest inside, giving protection 
against fire and burglary. 


. . can be trusted to 
perform this vital function. 


Whether you’re an executive, office manager, 
purchasing agent, department head . . . whatever 
your status, your business future depends on your 
company records. When you protect them, 

you protect your own job. 


Send in the coupon now for complete details. 


ge Mosler Safec 


Main Office and Showroom 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


Dealers in principal cities » Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 


Since 1848 


~-———— FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO., Dept. FR 


N.Y. 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me: 


Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
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Cig 


(] The free booklet, “What You Should Know 
About Safes.”’ 


u 
(0 The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 


Name 





Firm 
Address 








Builders of the U.S. Gold St 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 
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Complete, Unbiased Guide To Mutual Funds! 
THE LOW-DOWN ON 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS! 


Tells Specifically Which to Buy—Which to Avoid. 
Almost 100 Major Funds Analyzed in Detail. 
Edition Limited. Pre-Publication Reservation Saves You $5 


CAPITAL GAINS FROM MUTUAL FUNDS 
$10,000 invested in the average Mutual Fund in March, 1938 
and held until December, 1948 would have returned an income 
of $5,664, equal to 5.27%, PLUS a total capital gain of 79%. 
One Fund showed an investment income of 5.32°/,, and a cap- 
ital gain of 149%. In Fund B $10,000 grew to $21,904 in capi- 
tal gains and income, with return of 6.6°/,. In Fund C the 
investment grew to $22,875 with a return of 8.8°/,. In Fund D, 
particularly flexible, the original $10,000 grew to $30,638. 
ee RESULTS are significant. Perhaps Mutual Funds may be the 
answer to your investment problems—may be just what you're look- 
ing for. 
But—are there any drawbacks? What must you consider in selecting 
Mutual Funds for your money? What is the key factor? 
You need reliable information, complete facts. Now you can have them, 
for the first time. 


Shortly, the first “Forbes Annual Guide to Mutual Funds'’ will be available 
in a limited, confidential edition. 


This Manual brings you historical development of Mutual Funds, 
methods of operation, advantages and disadvantages for each 
type of Fund. Then, for each of the 100 Funds now active: 
its particular background, investment policies, extent and type 
of holdings, statistical record on prices and dividends, per- 
formance record, expense ratio, pel n impartial evaluation 
of its management ... the key factor in selecting any Fund. 


Nowhere else can you obtain all this information in one compact, con- 
venient volume, designed from beginning to end to help guide you in 
taking proper advantage of the great opportunities in this field. 

No longer need you depend on scraps and bits of information, possibly 
biased. You save a vast amount of time and effort in searching for neces- 
sary information from official records. 

Here, in this big Manual, is information you can depend on to answer 
your questions on Mutual Funds: 


"What Mutual Funds are best suited for my purpose?" 

"Which offer the greatest capital gain and income?" 

"What about past performance and income record?" 
The 1950 “Forbes Annual Guide to Mutual Funds" is AUTHORITATIVE, 
COMPLETE, NEUTRAL in its presentation. It is published by the one 
organization ideally suited for the task, equipped by 33 years’ experience 
in analyzing investments. Originally projected in response to requests 
from clients, it is now being made available to help others find out which 
Mutual Funds to buy—which to avoid. 
Whether you're a small or large investor, you need the FACTS about 
the fastest-growing development in American financial history. Above all, 
you need this new Forbes Manual to point out impartially the profit 
opportunities—the risks—and give you the means of evaluating each. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If you are not fully satisfied that this 
Manual can help you make better investments, your money will be re- 
funded. 

SAVE $5.00! ORDER TODAY! Yes, if you send your order and remittance 
today, you can take advantage of the pre-publication price of $10. BUT 
YOU MUST ACT AT ONCE. When this limited edition is gone, no more 
will be available. 
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CONFIDENTIAL’ PRICE $15 


FORBES ANNUAL GUIDE TO 


MUTUAL FUNDS 
Be 








ALL THE FACTS YOU NEED 


This new Forbes Manual, only one of its kind, 
ives the background and growth record of 
utual Funds in general, methods of opera- 

tion of the various types of Funds. 


Then, for each Trust Fund you will find: its 
own history, type of Fund operated, invest- 
ment policies, extent and type of holdings, 
statistical record on prices and dividends, per- 
formance record, expense ratios, PLUS an 
impartial evaluation of its management. 


SERVES ALL INVESTORS 


The small investor: you will find in this Man- 
ual a wide selection of Mutual Funds assuring 
security of capital and stable income. 


The active, substantial investor: The Forbes 
Manual names and describes the Funds that 
offer unusual possibilities for remarkable capi- 
tal growth. 


The speculator: Here are the speculative 
Funds you’ve heard about, the “leverage” 
funds that can out-perform the market five to 
ten times! 


Whatever your investment goal, even a single 
reference from this Manual may repay its cost 
many times over. 


AUTHORITATIVE—IMPARTIAL 


This new Manual is published under the au- 
spices of the Investors Advisory Institute, 
Inc., which is a subsidiary of the Forbes 
Publishing Company. Its parent organization’s 
33 years of experience in the investment field 
guarantees the accuracy and thoroughness of 
the information presented. And because we 
have no axe to grind, you can be sure the 
presentation is unbiased. 
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INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 2-15 


Please enter my order for a copy of confidential 
200-page “FORBES ANNUAL GUIDE TO 
MUTUAL FUNDS.” 


Check Choice: 
0 Enclosed is $10 payment in full. 
(0 I will pay $15 on receipt of material. 


I understand the contents is copyright and cannot 
be reproduced or used as text without the permission 
of publisher. 

It is understood that if, after examining the 
Guide, I do not find it satisfactory I may teturn it 
within 10 days of receipt for full refund or can- 
cellation. 


ZONE STATE 
All foreign orders must be accompanied by remit- 
tance in U. S. funds or payable in U. S. 
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All Eyes on Washington 


PSEUDO STRIKES, strikes, and strike threats currently 
take the edge off first-of-the-year optimism. Mer- 
chants now cast a wary eye upon labor-manage- 
ment difficulties, weigh possible effect upon the 
consumer's willingness to continue spending in the 
style he’s been- accustomed to. So far, business is 
rolling along satisfactorily, albeit not on quite the 
same level as last . Producers continue to plan 
sales expansion, redouble cost reduction efforts. 
Capital goods industries, a source of study and 
worry, seem to be perking up orderwise and in- 
quirywise, with the utilities showing the most buy- 
ing interest. For a fairly valid indication of the 
future course of the economy, watch the progress 
of the steel, automotive, and construction indus- 
tries. They are the bellwethers of business. 


DEMAND FOR INVESTMENTS 


Encouraging development is the large amount of 
employment-seeking capital now drifting into the 
security markets. Substantial, still selective, it is a 
favorable indication of how the average investor 
views the business outlook. Add to this money that 
of the mutual investment companies, plus the an- 
ticipated influx of pension funds seeking common 
stocks, and a sturdy foundation is laid for increas- 
ing activity in the security markets. Moreover, a 
favorable setting is being developed for new stock 
issues by companies seeking venture capital in the 
near future. 

Business interest is centering upon Capito! Hill, 
in anticipation of possible Congressional implemen- 
tation of the President’s tax proposals. While Tru- 
man asked for reductions in some excise taxes, he 
only wants them if resulting revenue loss is re- 

with that secured by closing loopholes in 
other tax laws. Moreover, he requests an additional 
$1 billion to come from estate, gift, and corporate 
tax boosts. Reception of his suggestions was mixed, 
and the outlook for a tax bill embodying all of 
these measures is still doubtful. Meantime, re- 
tailers report the bottom has fallen out of business 
in such items as furs, jewelry, luggage, and toilet 
preparations—all toting a 20% retail excise burden. 
Result is a serious decline in such tax collections, 
estimated at $450 million annually. 

Showdown on the deficit front is building up 
as the House hears requests of government de- 
partments for their share of the $42.4 billion kitty. 
The President, departing from his previously an- 
nounced statement that it isn’t sound policy to op- 
erate at a deficit during prosperous periods, has 
stirred up a hornet’s nest in economy-minded quar- 
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ters. However, while many Congressmen are de- 
termined to whittle the budget down, it’s not likely 
that any sizable cuts will be made to bring the 
budget into balance. An election year discourages 
any serious attempts of this nature. Cost of past 
wars, preparation for any future one, dominates 
federal expenditures. About 70% is taken up by 
these categories, leaving 30% for other activities. 


MORE FUEL FOR INFLATION 


The prospects of a third deficit in as many years 
will furnish ammunition in the coming hot debates 
over the nation’s monetary policy and debt man- 
agement practice. By the end of fiscal 1951, the’ 
national debt will be hiked to about $263 billion, 
thus provide further fuel for smouldering infla- 
tionary fires. 

Continued deficit financing will intensify the 
eventual dilemma the nation will have to face—to 
live within its income, or undergo another infla- 
tionary shock. The Administration has already 
made it clear that its general welfare program takes 
precedence over budget balancing. 

In the final analysis, the taxpayer will have to 
make up his mind whether to take the choice of 
higher taxes, or a slash in government social welfare 
services. 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


There's little cause for rejoicing in recent inter- 
national developments affecting this country. 
Chances are the situation will worsen before it 
gets better in many spots. We have lost our tra- 
ditional position, both in friendship and trade, with 
a large part of the Far East, have to keep close 
tabs upon the Near and Middle East. Only in Eu- 
rope, where most of our overseas aid has been 
channeled, does the situation show any bright spots. 
Rehabilitation of Marshall plan regions continues 
apace, with the trade imbalance of these countries 
showing improvement. However, prospects are that 
a dollar shortage will persist after 1952, posing 
further questions about U. S. foreign aid policy. 
Meantime, full impact of currency devaluation has 
yet to be felt. Our exports, though, have shown 
a steady decline in recent months, and the gap 
between exports and imports is narrowing. Depend- 
ing in large part upon our grants, our export sur- 
plus should decline still further as we cut our aid 
and foreign countries begin to build themselves up 
in anticipation of the end of the Marshall plan. 

—Tue Eprrors. 
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A PROMISE AND A WARNING 


On only a few occasions in the past fourteen years have I felt that the outlook for stock 
prices warranted this particular type of dramatic appeal to the readers of Forbes Magazine. 
I believe that at such a time as this—when investors are keenly interested in the security 
markets (they definitely were not last Summer when virtually 90% of the stocks listed on 


the New York Stock Exchange were on the bargain counter) our service can be of the 
greatest help to the largest number of people. 


THE PROMISE 


The occasion is rare indeed, when, after a protracted rise 
such as the market has had since June 1949, our broad 
Cyclical studies remain bullishly puissant. Even more 
unusual after such a rise is the existence of still another 
opportunity for investors and traders to make a profit 
before a great bear market and economic debacle begins 
to unfold. 

As this is written (January 28, 1950) I can say, with the 
assurance of the knowledge gained through a most careful 


computation and study of our own Cycle factors, that 
despite a very “tricky” move in stock prices soon to occur, 
the Bull Market which began last Summer has not yet 
made its top. However, there is another rough spot ahead 
for the market and we have carefully timed its amplitude 
and probable terminating zone in our current bulletins. 
This advertisement points specifically to several stocks 
which we believe offer investors and traders ideal mediums 
for the exploitation of this coming opportunity. 


THE WARNING 


Not in many years have I seen so much unanimity of 
opinion among market commentators, counsellers and 
business executives on the favorable outlook tor our 
economy. Statements by economists and business leaders 
at the turn of 1950 really sounded like an “Alice in 
Wonderland” fairy tale. Some seemed to feel that our 
country was in for the greatest boom in its history—at 
least for the next two to three years. Many of these 
remarks were reminiscent of those which appeared so 


freely in the early months of 1929. That’s the “mass” 
opinion of which every astute investor should be cautious. 


Actually, however, our interpretation and synthesis of the 
cycles affecting the stock market and business (on which 
the writer has done most exhaustive and comprehensive 
research for some 25 years) strongly indicate that the 
following is what investors and businessmen should ex- 
pect beginning this year and continuing into 1952— 





WHAT MAKES THE PUBLIC 
SUDDENLY BUY OR SELL? 


Everyone who has watched the steck market over a8period of years has 
been astounded again and again by the unaccountable spurts of optimism, 
pessimism or apathy on the part of the public. We hasten to add that 
this type of behavior is not confined to the uninformed public, but ap- 
pears to be almost equally characteristic of the well-informed. 

It is a fact that, without important news of any kind, and for no visible 
reason, buy or a on we come into the market from all 


arranged plans to do so. At still 
— literally no news of any kind will shake the public out of 


This type of phenomena has engaged the attention of several universities 
and many financial institutions. These bodies, and the Stock Trend 
Service, have spent hun of thousands of dollars and years of re- 
search in an effort to ascertain the reasons behind these sudden sweeping 
urges. At least one national magazine also has considerable 
space to the theory of probabilities in this field. 

We at Stock Trend have found that these waves 
of public optimism and pessimism sre to some 
extent calculable, to the benefit of those who 
possess the proper measuring gauge. 

urement has gaged 








As a result of our research in this field we have 
been emboldened for many years lish 
a stock market forecast each 

THE ENTIRE 8 


CHARTED HIGHLY IM- 
PORTANT KEY DATES PRECISELY TO THE 
— DAY. 








Perhaps the best indicator of the value of these 
ay forecasts is the character of the 








January segment 
of 1950 Forecast 
Published Decem 
ber 5, 1949. 





After the Next Top Will Come the Third Greatest 
Economic Depression and Sweeping Bear Market 
in Our Nation’s History! 


That’s not pleasant reading to be sure and, obviously, this 
message will have little or no appeal to most readers. We can 
accordingly “‘write off’? a large part of the cost of this adver- 
tisement as completely wasted on this great majority. We de 
expect, however, to penetrate the minds of the small minority 
ef investors and businessmen who, despite surface indications 
of a healthy state of affairs, make it their policy to look for 
the flaws when bullish arguments are shouted from literally 
every housetop. These are the “financial 5 percenters” who 


searly always increase their capital through their stock market 
operations. 


Coming Buy Period Precedes Probable “Skyrocket” 


We have calculated a specific time base (shrewd investors new 
think in terms of TIME instead of depending upon illusive 
price levels), when the Cycles indicate the next broad buying 
opportunity. It is centered about a cluster of three bullish 
Cycles which heretofore have brought about a literal “sky- 
rocket” in stock prices—and could again! Our 1950 Cyele 
Forecast (prepared December 5, 1949) shows this bullish move, 
as well as the subsequent shocking slump, and, 


without hedging, graphically reveals the two 
periods in 1950 when the market should be at 
its highest level for the mext three years! 


A Never-Before Offer! 


For the first time in the fourteen years we have been publicly 
in this profession, investors may obtain our complete yearly 
Cycle Forecast—month by month—without necessarily being 
subscribers to our service (see offer below). Incidentally, the 
demand was so great for our Cycle Projection (size 19 x 24% 
and printed in 3 colors) by investors, traders, executives, bank- 
ing and investment trusts that last week we were forced te 








make the third large printing since December. 
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A LOW PRICED POTENTIAL PROFIT MAKER FOR 1950 


The chart reproduced at the right shows the long price path of a low-priced stock which, we believe, 
is going to enjoy a very dynamic rise to new highs during the coming market advance. Our staff 
has watched the technical and tape action of this equity for nearly a year and can say this—that 
despite an economic handicap (which the astute management of the company seems to have overcome) 
persistent accumulation has been going on with little or no acclaim. Here are a few of the many 
salient and bullish technical features which support our conviction that this stock will produce far 
above average profits for those who buy as instructed in our current bulletins: 


(1) The stock is selling for less than 25% of (3) Stock made a “double bottom” in a manner 
its 1946 high. which suggests a “springboard’’ rise. 

(2) Persistent liquidation from 1946 to late 1948 —(#) An advance Poon oy oro yore a 
resulted in the issue returning to its pre- == vepresent @ e sucrement © 
vious major base where accumulation pre- a Tee ee rng Se 
ceded an almost perpendicular rise of some —a price zone which would mean better 
300%. than 100% appreciation. 


ANOTHER LEADER FOR THE 1950 MARKET 





























Another equity, whose recent action suggests imminent emergence from a 314-year 
’ | long base, is a leader in its own field, and, in addition, company’s entry into another, 
Ny in which it was ideally suited, helped to jump last five years total net to over $42 per 
| share (yearly average about $8.58) versus total net for previous five year period of 
i $13.98 (yearly average $2.79). Technically, there exists no major resistance to an 
| advance which would result in 50 to 60% appreciation from buy levels recommended 
in our subsequent bulletins. Current dividend provides yield of about 6%. See chart 


I @ x at left. 
Let il set LIMITED TRIAL OFFER 


— this a is -_ Gutaned for those who gaietnalty and regularly —"" tha 
btain Advance Information subscriptions (an om subscribe) to investment counselling services, we are limiting the 
Obta d - annie introductory offer below only to those who have not had such a “trial” within the past six months. 

on These Issues Now! To seriously minded investors—who we sincerely believe can be aided by our unequivocal timing 
forecasts of new highs and subsequent Bear Market—our twice-weekly bulletin service provides 
the following: 




















But to more adequately prepare 
yourself for the “Warning” part 
of our “Promise and Warning,” (1) Expert technical and cyclical interpretations (3) Specific recommendations for buying or sell- 
you should, by all means, order on the near and longer term trends of the ing short. 

your copy of our Cycle Forecast stock market. (4) Weekly investment page and Stock Trend’s 
for 1950. It not only shows (2) A weekly consensus page revealing opinions own Formula Plan for investment. 
gtaphically the time limits of the of 12 or more other prominent investment (5) Specific buy and sell recommendations en 
nearby “rough spo sid and coming services and market analysts. commodities. 

po pind apdlypsaghe ud rug I sincerely believe that seriously minded 

NOW to prepare for the great investors and traders will find our , 

depression and Bear Market Twice-weekly bulletins offering a com- A f HA. 

which, too, will begin this year. plete coverage of their. requirements. ; 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 


Springfield 3 Div. H-25 Massachusetts 





--- HERE IS YOUR ORDER FORM 


Stock Trend Service, Div. F-215, Springfield (3), Mass. 





Gentlemen: 
Please send the material checked below, funds to cover which are enclosed. 
Twice Weekly Bulletin Service to May 1 


Complete month by month Cycle Forecast for 1950 (size 19 x 24%4) showing time zone for probable top and special 
advice on how to prepare for the coming great depression and bear market 


Next 5 issues of your Bulletin in which the 3 Special Situations for above average profit on the coming rise 
to new highs are named $2 oO 


Also include free copy of your January 10 letter. 
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Investment Pointers } 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Diversified Recommendations 


For THE BENEFIT of those who desire a 


diversified list of stocks, I offer com- 


ments upon the groups which I think - 


have the best prospects and upon the 
stocks in these groups that I especially 
favor: 

AGRICULTURAL — International Har- 
vester is the world’s leading manufac- 
turer of farm machinery; its products 
are well known through the world. The 
company is tremendously strong, the 
last statement showing working capit.l 
of $226 million. 

American Agricultural Chemical is a 
leading producer of fertilizer and vari- 
ous chemicals. Is in excellent shape fi- 
nancially, the only capital obligation 
consisting of 628,000 shares. Earnings 
and dividends have been good. 

AUTOMOTIVE — General Motors and 
Chrysler are, of course, the leading mo- 
tor stocks. General Motors is an Ameri- 
can institution; its products are in 
strong demand and are highly regarded. 
For permanent holding, G.M. is an ex- 


cellent stock, and reactions should be 
used for additional purchases. 
Bumpinc—Crane is one of the best 
companies in this group, with very 
strong finances. Current prices in the 
high 20s compare with a high of 50 in 
1946. I believe this stock has good ap- 
preciation prospects. 
Cuemicats—Many of the leading 
chemicals are not exactly on the bar- 
gain counter—such as, duPont, Allied 
Chemical, Union Carbide, but of course 
are excellent companies. At present I 
regard American Cyanamid as being 
one of the best in this group, with ob- 
viously good growth prospects. 
ELECTRICAL EQuipMENT—I favor 
General Electric as the best in the 
group. This is a very large company, 
strong in every way. The public has 
confidence in the company’s products. 
The stoc!: has not done much in the 
market in recent years but it is a popu- 
lar investment for permanent holding. 
Foop—Standard Brands, in my opin- 








Exchange, last year. 


70 PINE STREET 





That was just the average return of the 887 dividend- 
paying common stocks traded on the New York Stock 


Some paid more, some less. But if yields like that 
interest you, why not write for a copy of our booklet 
called “Investment Facts About Common Stocks”? | 
There’s no charge. Just address— 


Department SD-6 
Merritt LYNCH, PreRCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underuriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 
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ion, is une of the most attractive in the 

p- Was 55 in 1946; now around 

1, paying $1.20 with extras. Yield is 

excellent and prospects for satisfactory 
appreciation are good. 

From a speculative standpoint, Swift 
International should work out very 
well. For a long time, this stock gen- 
erally sold in the 40s, now around 11. 
It seems to me that better treatment 
will be given the company by the Ar. 
gentine Government (where the com- 
pany’s business is centered) and this 
should result in perhaps substantial ap- 
preciation for the stock. 

Macuinery — I regard Fairbank. 
Morse as one of the best, now around 
38; was 88 in 1946. Paying $2.50. 

DEPARTMENT SToREs — Montgomery 
Ward and Macy have declined a great 
deal in recent years. Both are now sell- 
ing at approximately one-half of thei 
1946 highs. I consider both excellent 
long-range investments. 

On the more speculative side, I be- 
lieve Aldens (formerly Chicago Mail 
Order) has good prospects. 

MetTats & Mininc—American Smelt- 
ing, Aluminum Corporation of America, 
Anaconda, and Kennecott are excellent 
companies. Finances are very strong. 
Purchases are warranted on reactions. 

RaiLroaps—It is expected that 1950 
earnings will show improvement over 
last year. Several years ago Northem 
Pacific sold at 38; now around 18 and 
paying a dividend of $1.50. With Great 
Northern, controls the Chicago, Burling. 
ton & Quincy. Generally regarded a 
one of the best low-priced rails. 

TELEvisIon—As a low-priced 
lation in this field, I thing Radio Cor. 
poration of America is the soundest. | 
consider that Columbia Broadcasting 
has excellent future pro . In the 
last year it has advanced from 17 to 3]. 
Purchase recommended on_ setbacks, 
say, to around 27 to 26. 

Tosacco—I regard American Tobaco 
and Reynolds as among the best 
Strong companies with excellent long 
term prospects. 

Urmiries—In 1946 American Tele 
phone was around 200. For some time 
it has been in the 140s. At present 
levels (around 148), yield is about 6. 
This important company has been re 
ceiving generally fair treatment from 
the State Public Service Commissions. 
It is my belief that the current divi 
dend of $9 is safe, and that the stock 
is an attractive purchase for both yield 
and appreciation. 

Public Service Electric & Gas cor 
vertible preference stock, paying $1.40. 
current price around 29, offers a good 
yield, with appreciation prospects due 
to its convertible feature. 

Advance release by ail mail of this regula 


article will be sent to interested readen 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success. over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 
expensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


morrow,” 


ROYSTONE SAYS: NEVER BUY STOCKS 
TO HEDGE AGAINST INFLATION 







































































W. H. ROYSTONE year. 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years protecting 

investors from danger, wrote “America Te- 

called “the most far-seeing ece- 

nomic guide for the future,” sent free te his 

personal clients with his ‘27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders. 


U. S. Dollar represents the Country that 
has the best credit. No currency in the 
world has intrinsic worth other than its 
credit value. Therefore, the Dollar, for 
the present, is the most desired currency. 
It was the quest for Dollars that inspired 
the recent devaluations. 

Thinking from fundamentals, we must 
conclude that currently the Dollar is 
in a bull market and that tangible 
assets, including equities are in a bear 
market. This means there could soon 
be a flight from equities and other 
“things” now being artificially sup- 
ported by government, gentlemen’s agree- 
ments, fair trade measures and temporary 
scarcities. 

The only true hedge against inflation 
is to be found in fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset higher costs. That, and 
fortune-building requirements, calls for 
at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each 






Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the small 
speculator to the largest investment 





evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled te detect the difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
market making fundamentals, not the public that buys during 
distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfor- 
tunately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychologi- 
cal distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and so 
have no growth futures. Investors should not seek “inflation 
hedges” at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. We advised getting into cash to buy special 
situations, long-term growth possibilities independent of general 
conditions. Anticipating such breaks to buy bargain bottoms 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
selected to buy at the next bargain bottom. While they await 
opportunities they need instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of popular misconceptions such as the universal mistake 
in forecasting the 1948 election. 


STOCKS POOR INFLATION HEDGE 


Statistics covering the recorded history of modern industry 
show equities have never been an effective hedge against the 
financial ravages of monetary inflation, especially when such 
stocks are bought during the time the public is inflation minded. 
This fact applies with equal force to the purchase of gold stocks. 
Regardless of the current popular discussion of inflation, the 





trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has foreseen all the important 
market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until we 
appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. We might 
go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, human beings 
are prone to follow that way. That is why we earnestly believe 
there is a tremendous need for honest investment and business 
guidance. Such assistance can be derived only from factually 
appraising future investment values in the light of political and 
social trends. It was such factual appraisement that enabled us 
correctly to foresee the 1948 election result and the resultant 
market break. Without such guidance, there is small hope for 
the individual in his quest for financial independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to thousands of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for personal 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

In 1940 when the averages were 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident.” 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5.00 or $25.00, be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and 
traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 8, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointment $25. 
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For $5, you can try 
this tested plan for greater 


PEACE OF MIND 


financially 


To help you build your financial future 
wisely, confidently—and profitably—get 
a trial subscription to Barron’s National 
Business and Financial Weekly; only $5. 

This tested way to help you protect 
what you have—and make it grow—is 
now being used by more than 45,000 
prudent men and women who read Bar- 
ron’s ye 

Barron’s helps you invest your money 
or plan financial affairs with greater 
understanding and foresight. It shows 
how the values of your stocks and bonds, 
real estate, commodities, are rising or 
falling as the result of changing con- 
ditions—political and economic—from 
week to week. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with 
Dow-Jones, world’s largest, fastest busi- 
ness and financial news-gathering or- 
ganization. 

Each weekly issue of Barron’s pro- 
vides a balanced investment outlook: 
Business Trends, Industry Forecasts, 
Security Values, Commodity Prices, 
Tax News, Impact of Federal Legisla- 
tion, Weekly “status-at-a-glance” Stock 
Listings, Dow-Jones Averages, Special- 
ized Investment Studies. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how 
it helps you gain greater peace of mind 
financially. Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; 
full year’s subscription, only $15. Just 
send this ad with your check, or tell us 
to bill you. For 2-15 


BARRON'S 


WATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
The Only Weekly Affiliated With Dow-Jones 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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The value of FORBES 
Magazine to the adver- 
tiser is based upon its 
essential value to the 
reader. 
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by JAMES F. HUGHES 
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LONGER-RANGE business trends mean 
relatively little to stock market pros- 
pects over the next few months. What 
people think is going to be the long- 
range trend of business is far more im- 
portant for the near-term future of the 
market than what actually does happen 
ultimately. 

President Truman and other Admin- 
istration leaders have given consider- 
able publicity to the opinion that in 
1949 the national economy met and 
successfully passed _a major readjust- 
ment test. The implication in this opin- 
ion is that a primary post-war read- 
justment has been completed and sev- 
eral years of secondary post-war pros- 
perity are now a normal expectation. 

If it were possible to be confident 
that the economic pattern of the 1920s 
would follow World War II, the prob- 
lem of handling investment and specu- 
lative funds would be simple. This 
would be an ideal time to switch from 
a number of issues that are at new 
highs for the past eight years, into 
stocks that are not far from the lowest 
prices reached on three to four years 
of major decline. 

However, the very fact that such 
stocks as American Can, American Gas 
& Electric, Dow Chemical, DuPont, In- 
ternational Business Machines, Procter 
& Gamble and Union Carbide have 
reached new bull market highs in the 
eighth year of recovery from the 1942 
lows, makes it difficult to believe that 
there has been a major economic re- 
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adjustment and that we are now in the 
early phase of a secondary post-war 
prosperi 

Following World War I such a sec- 
ondary prosperity became a positive 
reality in 1923. During the four years 
1923-1926 this prosperity was reflected 
in an average level of industrial activity 
that was 28% higher than the four 
years 1919-1922. 

When some of the factors that con- 
tributed to the secondary post-war pros- 
perity from 1923 to 1926 are analyzed, 
the prospects of an equally dynamic pe- 
riod in the 1950s appear rather uncer- 
tain. For example, total automobile pro- 
duction in the four years 1923-1926 
was 95% greater than it was from 1919 
to 1922. Building contracts awarded 
from 1923 to 1926 exceeded the con- 
tract awards during the earlier four 
years by 62%. Steel ingot production ia 
the four years 1923-1926 was one-third 
greater than 1919-1922 production. 

It is always wise to hesitate about 
calling anything impossible where the 
productive abilities of the United States 
are involved. But it does seem fairly 
safe to assume that the next four years 
are unlikely to produce anything ap 
proximating the dynamic secon 
post-war prosperity that got its real 
start in 1923. ; 

There is even a good chance that the 
next few years will see a more impor 
tant major economic readjustment than 
the “major economic readjustment 
mentioned by Mr. Truman. 
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STOCKS OF COMPANIES 
That Have Never Shown a Loss! 


102 





Blue Rikben Issues of Companies having 
Unbrohen Earnings for 25 te 75 Years 


| aoe the first time in investment history, UNITED Service presents in one compact, 
easy-to-use Report a study of 102 listed stocks of companies that have never shown 
a loss. Every firm in this Report was incorporated at least 25 years ago — some as long 
as 75 years. Stock prices cover a wide range, from $9 up. All of the 102 stocks are 
dividend payers. Many have not missed a dividend payment in 25 to 69 years. There 
are issues in this exclusive Report to fit investment accounts of any size. 


MANY STOCKS IN THIS SELECT GROUP 


APPEAR. DEFINITELY UNDERVALUED 


you will be surprised to find that despite the advance in the market 
since last June, many issues in this quality list of 102 stocks appear 
definitely undervalued. For example, for the investor seeking reasonable 
safety and good income, there are 6 stocks in this list that have paid divi- 
dends for 50 years or more, currently selling to yield better than 6%. 
There are other issues with excellent dividend records — companies never 
in the red — that yield as high as 10%. For appreciation, there are stocks 
of companies in a position to show a marked step-up in earnings because 
of major new products. There are also 11 stocks of concerns with unbroken 
profit records that are today selling 40% to 70% below their 1946 highs. 

You will find this one of the most valuable stock market studies ever 
prepared by an advisory service. It has taken many hours of research by 
our Staff and the cooperation of over 200 top executives to bring together 
for the first time the 102 companies with unblemished earnings records. 


You will want a copy both for immediate use and for constant reference 
in the future. 


Send for your Copy Today 


Accept the liberal offer below, 
and receive this never-before- 
published Report-on 102 Blue 
Ribbon stocks and a month’s 
Trial Subscription to UNITED 
Service — backed by 30 years 
of service to investors — 
now serving more individual 
investors than any other 
Investment Advisory Service. 





To make this a valuable working list 
for immediate use, our Staff has 
selected from the complete study 
issues with special current attraction, 
such as — 


10 GROWTH STOCKS 
— including companies with major 
new products pointing to further 
sizable expansion of sales and earn- 
ings. Yields range up to 7%. 


11 DEFLATED ISSUES 


— selling some 40% or more below 
1946 highs, whose unbroken earn- 
ings make them attractive at sharply 
deflated prices. Yields range from 
3.6% to 9%. 


20 50-YR. DIVIDEND-PAYERS 


Concerns that have never missed a 
dividend in 50 years or more. Four 
have paid dividends every year since 
1882. Yields range up to 7%. 


30 HIGH-YIELDING STOCKS 


— of companies never “in the red,” 
now selling to yield 6% or more. 
12 yield 7% to 10%. 


You can recewe your copy of this 
exclusive Report on 102 BLUE 
RIBBON STOCKS by accepting 
the Trial Subscription Offer below. 











Yours with Special One Menths “TRIAL” 


To introduce the many valuable features of UNITED Business 
and Investment Service to new readers, we will send the weekly 
UNITED Reports for one month, together with our new report on 
102 BLUE RIBBON STOCKS for only $1. 


ACT NOW! "= $1 1 te coupon. Fill in name and Address | UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Stock Trading f 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Investors Show Confidence 


THERE Is A VERY strong “support area” 
at 188-195 in the “Dow” and a thick 
“supply area” at 203-213. It will take 
a lot of volume to put the market 
through either area—more volume than 
experienced during the last half of Jan- 
uary. In my opinion, the “support area” 
on the downside is more impregnable 
than the “supply area” on the upside. 


In other words, the course of least re- 
sistance is upward. 

It will be remembered that I did not 
expect the 218 area in the “Dow” to be 
scaled in January. I would guess—and 
“guess” is the proper word—that 213 
will not be reached in February, but 
that this strategic point will be passed 
in March. The probability that 225 will 








15 STOCKS EXPERTS PICK TO 
BRING YOU RICH RETURNS! 


... Low Priced GROWTH Issues 
For Huge Profits in 1950 


Ten dynamic stocks approved by the top enalysts of America—and 
these experts are usually RIGHT! Incredible bargains, many driven 
down below $15 per share, yet they represent the strongest and 
most dominant Industrial Giants. ALL have paid dividends for many 
years and yield up to 10%. Truly “Little Blue Chips” which can bring 
you wealth and luxurious living. Also 5 Growth Television Stocks 
picked in our new Television Survey for Spectacular Profits. 


AGAIN and AGAIN fortunes have been made in low priced growth 
stocks like these. $300 invested in Pepsi-Cola grew to $78,000, while 
$500 put into Packard Motors became $43,500 and $500 in Kresge grew 
to $43,300. The 15 stocks offer similar wealth-making opportunities. 


Your Life-Time Opportunity 


Experts see the stock market poised for Biggest of All Bull Markets. 

After 3 years of bear market, earnings and dividends of corporations 

are actually Far Higher than before the bear market started. Only 3 

times in the last 25 years has there been such an opportunity for you 

to make money . . . in 1932, 1938 and 1942. But you must get in the 

ip stocks . . . The Real Growth Stocks, not the ones to be left at 
post. 


Priceless Information 
Yours for Only $1.00 


Now, TODAY send for our Fortune Building Report on “10 Little Blue 
Chips” backed by majority opinion of the nation’s investment experts; 
also exclusive new Television Industry Survey picking 5 Television 
Stocks for Spectacular Profits. FREE: 4 Weeks Trial Subscription. 


Covers unique and valuable profit-making aids and Buy, Hold and Sell 
consensus. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 7 


Dept. R-241, 13 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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| Rush me Report on 10 Low Priced Growth Stocks Picked By Experts to 
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picking 5 Television Stocks for Spectacular Profits, plus FREE 4 Weeks 
Trial Subscription for only $1.06 (Air-Mail—$1.25). 
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be reached in the first half of 1950 has 
not been reduced, in my opinion, by 
what happened in January. 

But, you object, a vast majority of 
reputable business economists predict 
that general business conditions in the 
second half year will be less favorable 
than in the first six months. So, you 
suspect, the market recently has been 
too enthusiastic, and is discounting 
things that won’t happen. 

Reasoning like that overlooks three 
things: (1) that few of these business 
economists, when pressed for details 
see anything but a minor decline in ac. 
tivity this year with the worst month 
no worse than the worst mont! of 1949, 
(2) that all of this column’s philosophy 
has assumed that aggregate corporation 
earnings will be lower in 1950 than in 
1949, because of the drop in oil com- 
pany profits if for no other reason; and 
(3) that dividend payments will be 
very well maintained, even if earnings 
are lower, because the percentage of 
earnings paid out in dividends again 
should increase. 

The rise in stocks is based on the 
demand for shares and the supply of 
shares; and the level of prices is in- 
fluenced by “external” or “fundamental 
economic conditions” factors only to the 
extent that these factors change the de- 
mand for shares and the supply of 
them. 

Investors appear to be developing 
more confidence in shares as vehicles 
for the employment of investment 
funds. They want a better return on 
their money than is obtainable in bonds, 
and the more they study stocks the 
more impressed they are at the values 
back of them. Even the speculative 
“public,” long almost entirely absent, 
recently has begun to show definite in- 
terest. 

Some of the quality stocks which ap- 
pear to offer good conservative appre 
ciation possibilities are American Tels- 
phone, Consolidated Edison of New 
York, Procter & Gamble (larger popu- 
lation and increased per capita con 
sumption of soap resulting from better 
living conditions), Atchison, Topeka ¢ 
Santa Fe, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
and United States Gypsum. 

High-yield issues which can be rec 
ommended include General Motors 
(which is likely to pay nice extras again 
this year even if earnings should de 
cline a little in the second half year), 
Southern Pacific, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber, Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 
and American Export Lines. 

As more speculative stocks, Servel, 
Collins & Aikman, American Seating 
and Montgomery Ward deserve favor- 
able mention. 

It is the very low-priced, high’ 
speculative stocks, however, 
probably possess the more sensational 
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“Special Semi-Annual Offer 


for the new March Folio of 


303 cHaRTs 52 


The nationally used graphs that picture 
latest 21 months’ dynamic market action 
with photographic precision . . . Unique 
individual charts for 303 leading listed 
stocks showing Weekly Ranges against 
background of essential data on Earn- 
ings, Dividends, Trading Volumes, etc. 


Full year's subscription, 
$25 





Send $2 NOW for Folio FM-215 
(Regularly $3) 
Or send $25 for full year's subscription 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 


141 Milk Street, Boston 9, 














The Question 


Will the rally move well above the 
1946 bull market top? Or will it dupli- 
cate 1948, when a reaction wiped out 
gains? 


You May Be Amazed 
at how many significant clues are hidden in such 
vital statistics as volume, odd lot trading, profes- 
sional trading, issues traded, advances, declines, 
new highs, etc. For samples of our unique MAR- 
KET X-RAY GRAPHS and latest bulletin, send 
$1 to Dept. F-2. New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION 


INC. 
P.O. Box 986, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 














“Low Priced Stocks 
for Large Percentage 
Appreciation” 


A most interesting 9-page study 
including: 

1. Square root theory 

2. Tabulation of 50 stocks 
which sold at $1 or less in 
1942 and advanced 1500% to 
9100% at 1946 highs. 

8. Thirty issues now around $3 
to $10 which sold at many 
times these prices and could 
do so again, — 


Send $1 for the above to Dept. F 


RICHARD D. DONCHIAN 


Constructive Investment Guidance 
40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


























C CONTINENTAL 

CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
The first quarter interim dividend of 
forty cents (40¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock of this Company has been 
declared payable March 15, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 24, 1950. Books will 
not close. 


SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 


February 15, 1950 








capital enhancement possibilities. Chi- 
cago & North Western common, sell- 
ing around 13%, is a good example. 
Prior to 1949, when the company had 
a very poor year due to a hard winter 
in its territory, this stock never sold be- 
low 134; and prior to 1949 it sold as 
high as 23% each year and above 30 in 
three of the previous five years. There 
is very high leverage in the common 
stock, and this leverage seems likely to 
have a chance to “do its stuff” in 1950 
because (1) the company has had an 
“easy winter,” (2) monthly figures re- 
cently have made increasingly Favorable 
comparisons with previous years, and 
(3) this is one of the roads which this 
year will show the cumulative effects 
of rapid Deiselization (lower costs). 

Other issues of the same type, al- 
though perhaps not quite so dynamic 
as Chicago & North Western, are Balti- 
more & Ohio common, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific common and 
American & Foreign Power common 
and second preferred. All, of course, are 
highly speculative. They should be 
bought for participation in an aggres- 
sive stock market, not for: early divi- 
dends. 

It is difficult to know how far the 
television stocks are going. These is- 
sues are very much in “vogue” and 
seem almost sure to sell too high some- 
where on this movement. In all prob- 
ability, however, they will become more 
overvalued than most other stocks be- 
fore they lose their popular appeal. 

I am not at all sure production of 
automobiles has been as badly over- 
done as so many pessimists seem to 
think. Don’t forget that the automobile 
market has been greatly increased by 
not only rising population but also by 
improved living standards and ability 
to pay for more and better cars. I don't 
see much sense in the present absurdly 
high yields on General Motors and 
Chrysler, or in the low price-earnings 
ratio at which Studebaker is selling. 
Perhaps I’m wrong, but I want to be 
counted in the minority so far as the 
outlook for the automobile industry is 
concerned. I think it is facing further 
prosperity—with no major recession in 
the demand for cars in sight. This is an 
industry which always has thrived on 
competition. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Congratulations 


C. B. McManus, elected president of 
Southern Company. 

George L. Best, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

John P. Remensnyder, elected presi- 
dent of Heyden Chemical Corp. 
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MARKET "MYSTERY" 


TO MARKET MASTERY 
WITH THE 


SENSITIVE INDEX 


@ A reliable gnarket guide whose signals 
have a well-sustained record ef 
accuracy. 

@ Check this Index for a working selu- 
tion to your investment problem. 


@ Let its BUY and SELL SIGNALS help 
you to greater profits. 


SPECIAL OFFER: .f you have never subseribed 
te THE SENSITIVE INDEX before, send $10 
for a three months trie! subscription new. 


Its next signal may prove very importast. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


30 Huntington Ave., Dept. F-10 
Boston 16, Mass. 

















Want BABSON’S opinion on 


STOCKS ow 


OWN? 


No cost or obligation 
American Can General Motors 
Am. Tel. & Tel. Goodyear T. & R. 
Anaconda Kennecott Copper 
Armour & Co. Montg Ward 
Bethlehem Steel New York 
Chesapeake & Ohio i 
Cities Service 
Commonwealth Ed. 
Cons. Edison 
du Pont 
General Electric 
General Foods 
Babson’s opinion on these stocks 
may save you losses. Simply 
check those you own, OR LIST 7 
OTHERS YOU OWN, and mail 
this ad to us. We will tell you if 
clients have been advised to Hold 
or Switch them. 

(Please print your name) 


Write Dept. F-84 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
PAPA AVIA ISIS IS, 





Esso 


The Board of Directors of the 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
capital stock of $1.00 per share. This dividend 
will be payable March 13, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, three 
o’clock, P.M., on February 9, 1950. 

Checks will be mailed. 

Beginning with the calendar year 1950, 
the Board of Directors will meet at quarterly 
intervals, instead of semi-annually, for con 
sideration of dividend action. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
January 30, 1950. 








Your dividend notice in ForRBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential. investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 




















Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Empleyee 
Company, Management’s Reader- Crafts- Final 
Publication Score Interest Score manship Score 
Esso, Inc. 
The Esso Marketer (Dec.) 84 75 85 83 


(129,000 employees) 


A newsy layout, interesting copy, and diverse angles on manage- 
ment and job know-how place this professional-looking mag close to 
the top. Criticism: some spreads too busy, too jam-packed. “Tools of 
your trade” a valuable feature for service station salesmen. 


General Petroleum 

Corporation 

Doings in General (Jan.) 72 82 83 79 
(43,451) 


“Public Demands” and “Progress Report” are informative, first-rate 
features. Almost a third of book has topheavy accent on pensioners 
and service awards. More balance needed. 


General Shoe Corp., 

Pulaski Plant 

The General (Nov.) 70 78 68 72 
(11,200) 


Separate edition for each plant—itself a good idea—is handicapped 
by flimsy, throwaway-type format. Presenting everything as hot news 
makes copy seem silly at times (sample head: “Birth of Payroll Check 
Exciting Event at General Shoe”). Layout is readable, printing job 


good. 
Hoffman Radio Corp. 
Hoffman Transmitter (Jan.) 88 86 85 86 
(600) 
Printed by offset and illustrated with taste and restraint, this 28- 
pager is neat if not gaudy. Management story given plenty of play. 
Caution: avoid “formula” page layouts, watch solid type columns 
for layout dullness. 
C.H. Masland & Sons 
The Shuttle (Dec.) 86 92 95 91 
(1,200) 
A slick “little” magazine, well done on fine coated stock, makes a 
fine first impression. Content measures up, is condensed and informa- 
tive a la Reader's Digest. Management slant adequately covered. 
Talon, Inc. 
=" (Dec.) 59 70 66 65 


Practically all “personals.” Management tale gets little telling. Addi- 
tional drawback: poor typesetting job, low readability. 


The Texas Company 

Texaco Topics (Nov.) 90 95 90 92 

(39,197) 
A nifty job, professionally laid out, edited, and printed. Heads 
provocative, stories fun to read—free enterprise system plugged subtly, 
well. Just a thought: why not a second color on the cover? 


In scorinc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the Forses viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 
typography are importantly weighed in the final 
scoring of each publication. 

By calling qe yw to good points and sug- 
gesting means of improvement, Forses hopes to help ind ili 
this vital tool of employee relations. ‘ r ny 2 ee 





Texas Company’s 
“Texaco Topics” 











READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


find themselves, that they are members of 
our public relations department.—Wituy 
J. Hosss, President, The Coca-Cola Co, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“Willing” 


Like everybody else, we in Genera] 
Shoe have been fascinated with the system 
of rating which you have given to com- 
gorien 0 t many of the various in- 
ustrial fields. We were disappointed to 
discover that the shoe industry had not 
been included, although we understand 
fully that you could not cover everybody, 
Nevertheless, after talking with some of 
our top people here, I am writing to ask 
you if you can file this letter as a re 
minder, later on in the year, to consider 
torieing, Che shoe industry. We are cer- 
tainly willing to take our chances in such 
a rating, and hope that you can include 
this industry in your next ratings. 

Congratulations on a very alert editorial 
feature and service.—MAXwWELL E. BENson, 
Public Relations Director, General Shoe 
Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 


“Public spirited” 


Although there are undoubtedly num- 
erous opinions of your staff’s findings on 
the various corporations, we were most in- 
terested in reading the results of their re- 
search, and feel that your fine publication 
is to be commended on this public spirited 
report.—Ross D. Smacusa, President, Ad- 
miral Corporation, Chicago, Ill 





Community relations 


We felt a little disappointed at our rat- 
ing for Community Relations being only 
80%, because our own appraisal is that we 
are leading in community work among 
industries in this section. 

At all event we think your effort to ac- 
quaint management with its shortcomings 
as well as its virtues is commendable, and 


we hope you will continue these reports— — 


Water S. Jonson, President, Friden 
Saaeeeoting Machine Co., San Leandro, 
alif. 


Helpful 


I want you to know how very helpful 
your second annual Report on American 
industry has been to us. It was of great 
interest to me and I have listed it as re 
quired reading for our entire top executive 
group. 

The objective analysis that you have 
made is one of the finest summaries of 
type that I have ever seen.—C. H. PErcy, 
President, Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, Il. 


Congratulations on the splendid Annual 
Report on American Industry. 

In view of the tremendous importance 
of the wood-using industry, including our 
own pulp and paper segment, would it not 
be desirable to include this in the next 
review?— ABRAMS, vice-president, 
Marathon Corp., Rothschild, Wis. 


I wish to compliment you on your 
Second Annual Report on American In- 
dustry which I have just compl 
reading. The comprehensive way in whi 
you present the different types of ind 
is most illuminating and easily dig 
in the brief and concise method of compo 
sition.—E. E. Frencu, President, Pea 
Industries, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


Forbes 
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Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., ForBes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








7388. So You Want a BETTER Jos: 
Deals with proven methods by which em- 
ployees can advance from present posi- 
tions, and lists the attributes for which 
managers look in singling out persons for 
promotions. Written by an employment 
supervisor with over 25 years of experi- 
ence selecting and training employees. (24 
pages. ) 

789. Tae ParaBLes OF LUKE. THE 
LEONARDMAN: Written in pseudo-biblical 
style and cleverly illustrated with cartoons, 
each “Parable” tells a humorous story 
_ has as its point a practical sales 

n. 


740. CoNCERNING INCREASED LicuT OvutT- 
PUT FROM PRESENT INCANDESCENT Sys- 
TEMS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTs: Shows that 
many lighting installations can up light 
output by using lamps of proper voltage, 
frequent cleaning of fixtures, group re- 
placements of lamps, and use of built-in 
reflectors. (8 pages.) 


\ 


741. THe Care AND FEEDING oF IDEas: 
Cleverly illustrated 16-page booklet outlin- 
ing the mental processes involved in pro- 
ducing a fertile idea. Although written for 
advertising men, the approach is such as to 
benefit anyone interested in having an 
occasional “brainstorm.” 


742. Even LISTEN to Your ANNUAL 
REePorT?: Discusses, by means of a series 
of questions, the factors that contribute to 
producing the desired “listening” effect on 
the reader of an annual report. Attractive- 
ness, readability, and clarity are important 
factors, and illustrations show how these 
factors have been achieved. 


743. Packace Ratinc Cuart: Presents 
a yardstick for measuring the merchandise, 
advertising, and physical efficiency of 
packages. Specifically applicable to pack- 
aging for over-the-counter merchandise, it 
offers a ten-point system for rating pack- 
ages ranging from appearance factors and 
use features, through construction and 
legal protection. (Four pages. ) 


744. TeEN-aGeE Drivers: Crusades 
against “teenicide” (deaths caused by teen- 
age drivers), presents discussions of vari- 
ous aspects of the problem by nationally- 
known experts on traffic laws, safety 
problems, emotional instability, etc., with 
the teen-ager himself presenting his side 
of the question. 
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A quarterly dividend of $1.00 
per share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable March 15, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 1, 1950. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable March 
10, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 
24, 1950. 













CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


February 1, 1950 














ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 

COMMON STOCK 

PREFERRED STOCK 
Regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 25 ¢ per share on 
the Common Stock and 
29114 ¢ per share on the 
4%% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock 
have been declared, both 
payable April 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business 
March 10, 1950. 
The transfer books will 
not be closed. 


WALTER H, STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
January 26, 1950 




















Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
January 26, 1950, a dividend of one 
dollar twelve and one-half cents 
($1.12%) per share was declared 
[NL = = pe Cesetine a 
tock o' e Orporation, pa e 
March 15, 1950 to Preferred Stock- 
: holders of record at the close of 
business on March 1, 1950. 
S. A. McCaskey, Jr. 
Secretary 








ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
445 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 


clared a dividend of twenty-five cents per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- 


of business 









Checks will be mailed by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
York 15, N. Y., Transfer Agent. 


R. P. MEIKLEJOHN 
Treasurer 






January 28, 1950 




















Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on January 27, 
1950, declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock and 5% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 50c per share 
and is payable April 1, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 15, 1950. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable April 1, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 15, 1950. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 


January 27, 1950. 




















JM Johns-Manville 
M Corporation 


8 -MA! 
D DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 40¢ per share on the mon Stock pay- 
able June 10, 1949, to holders of record 
May 31, 1949. 

ROGER HACKNEY, TFreasarer 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company on 
January 25, 1950, declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of one dollar ($1.00) per share on its $10 par value Com- 
mon stock, payable March 13, 1950, to stockholders of 
record as of the close of business February 10, 1950. 

To assure prompt receipt of the dividend, stockholders 
should notify the Company, at its office, 60.Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y., of any change of address, giving both 


the old and new addresses. 


W. ALTON JONES, President 



















BONDEX 


QUALITY LADDER 


Principle of Investment 











® Investment Confidence 
® Better Market Profits 
© Conservation of Principal 


Through successfully practiced prin- 
ciples for increased investment profit 
and income—developed during 
more than 15 years service to banks 
and insurance companies. 


WwW 































Your market decisions are 
critical to your 1950 prof- 
its. Take advantage of the 
Quality Ladder Principle 
and eliminate market con- 
fusion with our Weekly 
Bondex Stock Market 
Bulletin. 


BUY — SELL 


RECOMMENDATIONS, geared to 
the Quality Ladder Principle save 
you useless worry and fear in your 
market activities—now—when every 
day counts. 


















Detailed explanation of the easily 
understood QUALITY LADDER 
PRINCIPLE of security invest- 
ment will be rushed to subscribers 
of our Weekly Bondex Stock Market 
Bulletin now relied on throughout 
the country by “Shrewd investors.” 

















ONLY $5 can give you the benefits 
of a subscriber to our reputable 
service—for the next seven weeks 
under our special TRIAL OFFER. 
This amount will be credited to 
you, when you decide to gain the 
full year's benefit from 52 issues of 
the weekly Bulletin (Annual Fee $36). 
ACT NOW. 


BONDEX INCORPORATED 


654 Madison Ave., New York 2i, N.Y. 


Your Money f 





IN THIs SERIES On financial planning, we 
now come to one of the most dynamic 
—certainly one of the most profitable— 
forms of investment: common stocks. 
Common stocks offer greater opportuni- 
ties for capital-building than bonds, 
rpey shares, or probably any other 
ind of investment. Many of the great 
fortunes of this country were belt ap 
through the shrewd use of common 
shares. 
There are several ways to make 
money in stocks. One way is to invest 
for income. In this connection, it’s in- 
teresting to note that common stocks 
today offer yields seldom seen in his- 
tory. Even “blue chips,” with time- 
tested dividend records, show returns 
of 5%, 6%, even 7%. Some of the more 
speculative issues offer returns exceed- 
ing 10%. Ly contrast, savings banks pay 
only around 2%, savings and loan com- 
panies 2% to 34%, and good-grade cor- 
porate bonds, 3% to 4%. 
Another method of making profits in 
common shares is through appreciation. 
In other words, you buy primarily for 
an advance in the market value of the 
stock. This appreciation’ may be for 
the relatively near future—that is, some 
time in the next few days to the next 
few months. Or, it may be for a longer 
period, i.e., in terms of years. 

Buying stocks for a relatively near- 
term rise in price is often spoken of as 
“short-pull” investing, or “trading.” This 
is one of the quickest ways of increasing 
capital, but it calls for careful study and 
application. 

Buying for more gradual, longer- 
range profits is known as “long-pull” 


by W. C. HANSON 


Profits in Common Stocks 


or “growth” investing. This method has 
yielded handsome results in many cases, 
By selecting sound, dividend-paying 
shares with growth possibilities, one 
can accomplish the two-fold advantage 
of securing a continuing income, plus 
enhancement of capital over a period 
of time. For best results in this kind of 
investing, it’s wise to spread one’s capi- 
tal among several “growth” issues, 
rather than concentrating on one. This 
is in line with the time-honored prin- 
ciple of “keeping one’s eggs in several 
baskets.” 

Some of the outstanding “growth” 
industries are aircraft manufact 
air transportation, building mat 
chemicals, drugs, electric utilities, fr 
nance companies, natural gas, plastics, 
television-radio, etc. A list of selected 
“growth” stocks with good dividend 
records is presented below. 

In selecting common stocks for long- 
term investment, certain yardsticks are 
useful in making selections. Some of the 
more important criteria are outlined 
below. In this limited space, it is, of 
course, impossible to do more than 
merely sale, salient points. For a 
more detailed discussion, readers are 
referred to standard reference works 
such as Joseph Mindell’s “The Stock 
Market,” or to the “Forses Stock Mar- 
ket Course.” - 

Before selecting common 

1. Status of the Industry. In which 
industry (or industries) does the com- 
pany operate? Is it a “growth” industry, 
static, or retrograde? Does the industry 
have relative stability, or is it subject 





oer? 





Dividends 
Paid 


“GROWTH” STOCKS WITH GOOD DIVIDEND RECORDS 


Recent Yield 

Since Dividend Price .% 

Abbott Laboratories ......... 1926 1.80 53 8.4 
Allied Chemical & Dye...... 1921 10.00 206 49 
Amer. Home Products....... 1919 1.70 32 5.3 
Consolidated Edison ........ 1885 1.60 29 5.5 
Dow Chemical .......00000. 1911 1.30 58 2.2 
SE Ga ee | ced iscccces 1904 8.40 62 5.5 
General Electric ............ 1899 2.00 44 4.6 
General Foods ............. 1922 2.25 50 4.5 
Monsanto Chemical ......... 1925 2.00 59 8.4 
cise Luckie oe sees 1878 1.40 88 3.8 
PER scwiwvesesecee 1928 2.87% 52 5.5 
Safeway Stores ............. 1927 1.25 34 8.7 
Union Carbide & Carbon.... 1918 2.00 44 4.6 
Woolworth (F. W.) ......... 1912 2.50 50 5.0 
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to wide fluctuations in earnings? Does 
the industry have any economic pecu- 
iarities, or is it subject to political or. 
overnmental regulation? What is the 
Rise situation in the industry? 

2. Status of the Company. Is the in- 
dividual company a leader in its indus- 
try, or a marginal operator? What is its 
competitive status? Is its management 
progressive or backward, experienced 
or untried? 

3. Financial Background. This is a 
specific, most revealing test. It reduces 
to cold figures the relative merits and 
weaknesses of the company behind the 
stock. Two financial statements should 
be used—the Income Statement and the 
Balance Sheet. For best results, consult 
the long-term comparative records in 
the various investment manuals, where 
a trend of figures is presented covering 
a period of years. In this way, one can 
get a picture of the past as well as the 
present. 

In checking the Income Statement, 
note particularly the trend of sales (or 
revenues), earnings per share of com- 
mon stock, and dividends per share. 
See whether earnings show a rising or 
declining trend, and whether the com- 
pany has a tendency to run “in the red” 
very frequently. Note, also, its dividend 


regularity—for how long a period divi- 
dends bes been paid Sikes aaneee 
tion, whether dividends have often 
been passed, and so on. 

In analyzing the Balance Sheet, see 
how ak cane ranks ahead of the 
common stock, in the form of bonds 
and/or preferred shares. Incidentally, 
just because a company’s stock is pre- 
ceded by large senior capital is not, 
per sé, a disadvantage. The main point 
is whether it’s able to earn a profit for 
its common shares after the bonds and 
other senior capitalization. 

Another balance sheet item to watch 
is the firm’s “current position.” This is 
the ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities. Any current ratio of less than 
2-to-1 should be watched with caution, 
though this ratio varies from industry 
to industry. The book value is another 
balance sheet figure to be watched. 
This is computed by dividing the num- 
ber of common shares into net worth. 
This shows the actual net assets behind 
each share of stock. Book value today 
isn’t regarded with the same importance 


-it once was, but is worth noting never- 


theless. Any very large spread between 
a stock’s book value and its market 
price is worth taking into account in 
evaluating it. 


On The Bookshelf 


PROBLEMS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TI0oN, by Richard P. Calhoon (Harper 
Bros., New York, N. Y., $5.50). 

Unlike the usual volume on this sub- 
ject, this book places major emphasis 
on problem analysis, problem handling, 
and actual administration of the various 
personnel functions. The author, draw- 
ing upon practical as well as academic 
knowledge, deals with a broad variety 
of typical problems in day-by-day ad- 
ministration: work load and job assign- 
ment, writing and administering poli- 
cies and procedures, the personnel func- 
tion and collective bargaining, etc. He 
feels that an ‘enilosttiiilieg of the prob- 
lems in personnel administration cannot 
be gleaned from current literature, so 
concentrates upon the understanding of 
personnel problems. 


Tue Art or Getrinc Atone, by Wil- 
ferd A. Peterson (Harmony Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., $3.00). 

The harvest of 20 years of inspira- 
tional writing, this book contairis the 
best of the author’s articles, poems, es- 
says and stories. An “odd-moment” 
book, its material covers a wide scope 
of human interest subjects—inspiration 
for the start of the day, or relaxing 
thoughts for bedtime. The author firmly 
believes in the power of the written 
word not only to create goodwill and 
produce harmonious industrial relations, 


February 15, 1950 


but also to support the cause of de- 
mocracy and help to build world peace. 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT, by J. George Frederick 
(Business Bourse, New York, N. Y., 
$3.50). 

The author’s object is two-fold: (1) 
to provide the right point of view about 
the increasingly important profession of 
office management, and (2) to intro- 
duce the reader to some of the funda- 
mental problems. Aimed at both the 
beginner and the experienced, the work 
is not a mere detailed technical manual 
of common office work, but aims to 
broaden perspective and business un- 
derstanding. 


Giant BRAINS, OR MACHINES THAT 
Tink, by Edmund C. Berkeley (John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
$4.00). 

Machines that calculate, make de- 
cisions, choose between different 
courses of action—machines that learn, 
remember, reason—are the subject of 
this fascinating book. Writing in an 
easy-to-understand style, Berkeley de- 
scribes several existing large-scale me- 
chanical computers. But it is more than 
pour descriptive, it sets mechanical 

rains in perspective, so that the reader 
can evaluate their importance to him 4s 
well as to society. 
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“Before I knew 
the difference in 
| savings accounts 















I was satisfied 


with less. But now 
I know the advan- 
tages of a Standard 
Federal savings ac- 
count, where: my 
funds are federally 
insured up to $5,000, 
earn higher divi- 
dends, and are con- 
veniently available.” 


Why not start your savings account with 
Standard Federal and get extra income, 
federally insured. 


WRITE TODAY 











CURRENT 
for Standard Federal’s DIVIDEND 
“Save by Mail Plan” and RATE 





financial statement — also 
your free copy of “Califor- 
\ nia Here I Come” picturing 
i, “life the California way.” 


Ln. N Law. 


PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


Savings and Loan Association 


STREET 


724 ENI\T rive 
35 SOUTH OL VE 


LOS ANGELES 14, CAi!F 











A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent, sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push 
aside all obstacles with a new energy you have 
overlooked. The Rosicrucians know how, and 
will help you apply the greatest of all powers in 
man’s control. Create health and abundance for - 
yourself. Write for Free book, “The Mastery of © 
Life.” It tells how you may receive these teach- 
ings for study and use. It means the dawn of a 
- Address: Scribe R.K.Z. 


de ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


new day for you. . 











SoME BiLion DOLLAR QUESTIONS 
AsouT TELEVISION. (Prepared by the 
staff of The Faught Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., $5.00). 

This document is more in the nature 
of an analysis, rather than a “survey” 
about television. Mainly occupied with 
the telecasting side of the subject, it’s 
only incidentally concerned with manu- 
facturing, sales and servicing of re- 
ceiving sets. It seeks to provide a 
“frame of reference” for thinking about 
video, offers some suggestions on how 
to think about some of its problems. 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Security kills incentive and oppor- 
tunity. Who is more secure than an in- 
mate of our penitentiaries? He has food, 
clothing, protection and medical care 
all nena: for him, but at the expense 
of liberty. More security leads to more 
taxes. More taxes lead to more govern- 
ment control, which in tum, leads to 
loss of liberty. —A. R. Kaiser. 


There is no real elevation of mind 
in a contempt for little things. It is, on 
the contrary, from too narrow views 
that we consider those things of little 
importance, which have, in fact, such 


extensive consequences. —FENELON. 


Trust him little who praises all, him 
less who censures all, and him least who 
is indifferent about all. —LAVATER. 


The most beautiful thing we can ex- 
perience is the mysterious. It is the 
source of all true art and science. He 
to whom this emotion is a stranger, 
who can no longer pause to wonder 
‘and stand rapt in awe, is as good as 
dead; his eyes are closed. 

—Dr. ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


We need justice. We need toleration, 
honesty and moral courage. These are 
modern virtues without which we can- 
aot hope to control the forces science 
has let loose among us. 

—I. A. R. Wyim. 


Confront improper conduct, not by 
retaliation, but by example. 
—].-FosTenr. 


The reputation of a man is like his 
shadow, gigantic when it precedes him, 
and pigmy in its proportions when it 
follows. —TALLEYRAND. 


Resentment seems to have been 
given us by nature for defence, and for 
defence only; it is the safeguard of jus- 
tice, and the security of innocence. 

—ADAM SMITH. 


Responsibility educates. 
—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Religion must be used. That is what 
it is here for. Not to be petted, and 
cuddled, and adorned, and worshipped 
for its own sake, but to be used for the 
fulfillment of man’s destiny upon this 
earth. —Joun H. Hotes, D.D. 


A word that has been said may be 
unsaid—it is but air. But when a deed 
is done, it cannot be undone, nor can 
our thoughts reach out to all the mis- 
chiefs that may follow.—LoNGFELLow. 


There is no readier way for a man to 
bring his own worth into question than 
by endeavoring to detract from the 


worth of other men. —TILLOTSON. 


If thou wouldst preserve a sound 
body, use fasting and walking; if a 
healthful soul, fasting and praying. 
Walking exercises the body; praying 
exercises the soul; fasting cleanses both. 


—QUARLES. 


He who expects much will be often 
disappointed; yet disappointment sel- 
dom cures us of expectation, or has any 
other effect than that of producing a 
moral sentence or peevish exclamation. 

—JOHNSON. 


Much learning shows how little mor- 
tals know; much wealth, how little 
wordlings can enjoy. —Younc. 


There is a burden of care in getting 
riches; fear in keeping them; tempta- 
tion in using them; guilt in abusing 
them; sorrow in losing them; and a 
burden of account at last to be given 
concerning them. —M. Henry. 


A big corporation is more or less 
blamed for being big, but it is only big 
because it gives service. If it doesn’t 
give service, it gets small faster than 
it grew big. —W. S. KNnupsEn. 


Skepticism is slow suicide. 
—EMERSON. 


If money be not thy servant, it will 
be thy master. The covetous man can- 
not so properly be said to possess 
wealth, as that may be said to possess 
him. ; —BAcon. 


Tools have built our modern ti 
They have given to us nearly all @ 


- comforts. Tools built your car, 


radio and television sets, the home 
which you live and the building whi 
you work, the train that you take, 
your plane. Everything about us is 
product, mostly, of tools in the hai 
of experts. The work that they hay 
done, and are doing, is amazin 
most miraculous. Try to think of som 
thing that tools of some nature hay 
not touched or fashioned. And ever 
day something new is invented! Sup 
cess, however, depends upon the use 
of the tools nearest to us, and at hand. 
—Grorce MATTHEW ADAMS | 


A ——— or woman is a better 
thing to find than a five-pound ne 
—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


LB 
The legitimate aim of criticism is to 
direct attention to the excellent. The 
bad will dig its own grave, and t 
imperfect may safely be left to that 
final neglect from which no amount 
of present undeserved popularity can 
rescue it. —Boves. 
Knowest thou not, thou canst nét 
move a step on this earth without find- 
ing some duty to be done, and that 
every man is useful to his kind, by the 
very fact of his existence? —CARLYLE, 


It is easier to perceive error than 0 
find truth, for the former lies on the 
surface and is easily seen, while the 
latter lies in the depth, where few ame 
willing to search for it. | —GorTm 


There is a natural and necessary pr 
gression, from the extreme of an 
to the extreme of tyranny; and 
trary power is most easily established 
on the ruins of liberty abused to licen- 


tiousness. —WASHINGTON. 


There are those who look askance at 
recreational services. To them we can 
only say: Is there any investment quite 
so sound as the conservation of our hu- 
man resources through more adequate 
outdoor recreation? 

—Tuomas E. DEwEY. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text. - 


Sent in by Warren Rowan, Bel- 
videre, Ill, What’s your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts by 


Charge them that are rich in this world, 
that, they be not highminded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches, but in the living God, 
who giveth us richly all things to enjoy. 


—I Truwotny 6:17 
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The IEM machines illustrated 
use e! sctronic principles. 
Clockwise from the top, they 
are: Electric Time System, with 
Electronic Self-regulation; 
Alphc vetical Collator; 
Statisi'cal Machine; 
Card orogrammed Calculator, 
including Calculating Punch; 
Punched Card Sorter. 


for de -criptive literature, 
write t: Dept. L. 
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Through IBM research and development, the remarkable abilities 


of electron tubes have been put to work in business machines, 
Electron tubes—fast, versatile, accurate—are ysed mrthe-}BM 
Machines pictured here to calculate at extraorainar ped, to 
“remember” the answers to intricate computationsy to Tol llof letig 
series of instructions, to control the flow of electrigity wath amaze 
precision. - > = 
IBM Electronic Business Machines are cuttingtthe tigze between 
questions and answers—helping science and industry pusducg-more 


good things for more people. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 













































































| F your factory hemmed in like a bird 
in a gilded cage? 

Then set it free...in the Southland 
served by the Southern Railway System... 
and watch it spread its industrial wings. 
For this industrial opportunity-land has 
the natural resources ...the wide open 
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spaces...the friendly climate...the fast- 
expanding markets... everything to make 
factories sing a song of happiness. 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 
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President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| | The Southern Serves the South 








